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Residence 
Outside 


FARMERS 


Your Allied Mutual Agent 
Can Add Extra Protection To 
FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Now for the first time, you can own 
needed THEFT Insurance. Just 
add a Residence and Outside Theft 
Endorsement to your Allied Mutual 
Farm Liability Policy. 


IN THE FARM HOME 


COVERAGE F applies to theft of 
money, bonds, valuables, etc., from 
the farm home. 

AROUND THE PREMISES 
COVERAGE G applies to theft of 
livestock, machinery, etc 


Remember, It Pays To See Your 
Allied Mutual Agent for Allied 
Mutual Pays. 

ALLIED MUTUAL o Nx 
CASUALTY CO. a, 
Fourth and Park Streets Ay ¢ 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
Volume 2 of The lowan 
now available in a beau- 
tiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is 
$3.50. Name stamped on 
cover, 50c extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. 
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THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


(1789-1851) is considered his best story by many 
was an American author who became people. The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder 
famous for his Leatherstocking Tales and The Pioneer are his most popular 
about frontier life. works. 




















HE PUBLISHED HIS FIRST STORY 
at his own expense, and his talent as 


EARLY IN BOYHOOD 


where the 


he lived in Cooperstown, 
settlers were in daily contact with a novelist was recognized at once. 
Indians. He attended Yale College, 


then joined the navy. 

AGENTS ARE LEADERS . . 
; . who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial’s great 
team. They build volume because always they get the 
best in home office cooperation. 
Comprehensive coverages ... prompt settlement . . . and 
every home office assistance build sales. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








known throughout lowe 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
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Y THE time this issue reaches you we will again be busy 


with our Christmas gift subscriptions. The distinctive 
nature of THE IOWAN, our care in checking for duplica- 
tions and the beautiful gift announcement cards (sent just 
before Christmas) have made “Iowa’s Own Magazine” a 
popular present. 

One of our Christmas stories this issue comes from a sur- 
prising place — the Iowa State Penitentiary. Tom Runyon and 
Carl Watson are both lifers there. Runyon, a gifted writer, 
recently published “In For Life’ (Norton, N. Y., $3.75). 

The Swedes seem to have copped honors on our other Yule 
season pieces, but you can hardly pass up colorful costumes 
and traditional celebrations. 

The difficult reapportionment story was handled by Frank 
Nye, associate editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. A top 
political reporter, Frank has a long-standing interest in this 
subject. He is also an excellent tennis player and the father 
of three charming daughters. 

“Ghosts Along the Wapsipinicon” is another in a series of 
Iowa Essays we are doing. The combination of a fine writer, 
Nancy Gibbons Zook of Cedar Rapids, and a fine artist, Dale 
Ballantyne of Iowa City, makes this a memorable article. 

The story on the Iowa Mountaineers marks our first de- 
parture from the Iowa scene pictorially. It is still, of course, 
very much an Iowa piece. We had purposely kept to a 
very limited interpretation of our sphere until this time to 
prove the wealth of varied material the Hawkeye state offers. 

Howard Greenwald, who did the basketball story is new 
to THE IOWAN. He is a graduate student at SUI. George 
Black’s photography is assuming a familiar place on our pages. 

Our special section on the new office building of the 
Central Life Assurance Co. is a 
departure for us. In a way, we 
are stealing a chapter from 
newspaper special sections, but 
I feel it is a unique way to 
herald a part of the progressing 
Iowa scene. 


While no one has apparently 
been mad enough to write us, 
I’ve had several comments made 
personally about ommissions in 
the All-American story last 
issue, particularly of pictures. 
Our information came strictly 
from the schools themselves and 
as far as I know nothing of 
consequence was left out. Pic- 
ture selection is always difficult 
—particularly when it is hard 
to get hold of a suitable one. We have finally found one 
of Willis Glassgow which I am glad to run along with this 
column. 





Willis Glassgow 


Dave Archie 

























For hand’s sake ! 
= WASH YOUR DISHES 


* 


Now! Wash dishes and protect your hands at the 

same time! SHINA-DISH is new, different 

and wonderful! Makes dishwashing faster and easier— 
AND it contains a miracle skin — ingredient 
that keeps hands soft and smooth—no matter 

how often you wash dishes. 





No other dishwashing product is like 
SHINA-DISH! Suds stay rich, billowy until job 
is done! Instantly cuts grease from 

dishes, glasses, pots and pans. And they 

dry sparkling bright without wiping. 


If your skin is sensitive— 
use SHINA-DISH. Just one box 
will make you a fan for life! 
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Sirs: 

Thank you so much for being inter- 
ested enough in the stone houses in 
Madison County (August-September 
IOWAN) to think they deserved a 
place in your wonderful magazine. 

I am a daughter of the youngest son 
of Caleb Clark who built or helped to 
build many of them... 

According to my records, Grandfather 
built the Dr. John H. Gaff residence on 
East Court Avenue in the summer of 
1855 which is now a part of the Arcade 
Hotel and at that time, the residence in 


which he moved Oct. Ist, 1855. 
ADA M. HOOTS 
Des Moines 


Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed 
Amana issue... 

The articles were exceedingly well 
written and the factual data authentic, 
excepting in three minor respects. 

(1) The Society was not bankrupt or 
insolvent in 1932, at which time its net 
worth was approximately $2,000,000, 
although it had undergone operating 
losses for several years prior thereto. 

(2) Although prior to 1932 members 
practiced a communal life, they individ- 
ually owned property in varying values, 
although their equities in the properties 
of the corporation were equal, and hence 
the corporation was not communistic 
internally. 

(3) It had always competed with 
business enterprises of the outside world, 
and hence was not communistic exter- 
nally. 


reading the 


ORAL S. SWIFT 
Des Moines 


Sirs: 

You and your staff merit every credit 
for portraying Iowa — not only for its 
cultural, civic and sociological distinc- 
tion but also for Iowa’s colorful and 
scenic outdoors. 

You ought to have every reason to 
feel justifiably proud of the added im- 
petus, THE IOWAN, in our opinion, 
has given to enhance the glory of 


Iowa... 


CHARLES AND GEORGEANA HAVLENA 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

Your beautiful natural scenic photo- 
graphy is so “true to life” that it makes 
me realize more and more the beauty 
and importance of the state I left 15 
years ago. 


FLORENCE PFEFFER 
Fullerton, California 


Sirs: 

As a former Iowan but now living in 
Stockholm, Sweden, I must write and 
express how much my husband and I 
enjoy THE IOWAN, a recent gift from 
a sister. 

It’s a grand magazine — so homey — 
so typical Iowa. 

THE IOWAN should not only be a 
must in every Iowa home but also in 


all ex-Iowans’. 


ELIZABETH WEISS DAHLBERG 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

I have thoroughly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated each issue I’ve received while I 
was living in Iowa, and I know I will 
enjoy the magazine all the more now 


that I’ve moved to Mississippi. 


MRS. RUTH HISE 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Sirs: 

We want to express our appreciation 
for the excellent “You’d Hardly Know 
They Were Blind.” (October-November 
IOWAN). I know that this article 
will be a great help in our effort to 


better inform people about the school. 


D. W. OVERBEAY 
Superintendent, Iowa Braille 
and Sight-Saving School 
Vinton 


Sirs: 

Please send a copy of the October- 
November issue to Mrs. Henry Clay 
Dean .. . she is a daughter-in-law of 
the Henry Clay Dean featured in it. I 
thought I was seeing things when I 
opened my copy of THE IOWAN to 
behold a picture of the fabulous Mr. 
Dean — the same picture I had seen 


recently in Cousin Rebecca’s home. 
MARJORIE MILLER SHAW 





working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


BETTER Homes AND GARDENS 
SuccEssFUL FARMING 


Solar Aircraft Company 
FABRICATORS OF JET ENGINE COMPONENTS 
& Hich A.ioy STEEL Propucts 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


WHO & WHO-TV 


1040 xc CHANNEL 13 
ENTERTAINMENT — News — INFORMATION 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
BETTER BusINESS ENVELOPES 





Keokuk 














Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


CoRRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





Red Oak 











The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 





Shenandoah 











Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MILLION Customers IN ALL 48 STATES 
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Mister, I’m 
loaded with 


ower 


A Husky Young State Invites You to Share Its Bright Future 


INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Are Growing 
IN IOWA 


With the increasing de- 
sire to remove industrial 
plants from highly con- 
gested centers of popu- 
lation, the state of Iowa 
has come more and more 
into the limelight. With 
its vast reserves of raw 
materials, its extensive 
supply of the finest kind 
of labor, and its superb 
living conditions, Iowa 
invites the consideration 
of new industries. There 
is space to live, to ex- 
pand, to prosper in Iowa. 
Consider ‘‘strategic’”’ 
Iowa in your plans for 
the future. 



































HERE IS PLENTY of dependable low-cost 

electric power in Iowa — and a lot more coming. 
Since the end of World War II, Iowa electric com- 
panies have greatly increased power capacity. They 
have DOUBLED their power production . .. and 
plan to DOUBLE IT AGAIN! 


Plenty of Power for 
Future Growth 


Iowa homes and industry are using more and more 
electricity. Today Iowa can say proudly that 98 out 
of every city and farm homes have the comfort and 
convenience of electric power. Industrial firms in 
Iowa have increased their electric power comsump- 
tion from 90 million KWH in 1942 to 155 million 
KWH in 1952. The electric companies have been 
keeping pace with these needs and PLANNING 
ALWAYS FOR THE FUTURE. There will be plenty 
of power in Iowa... always! 


x*ewk 


WHAT THE IOWA “ELECTRIC GRID” 
MEANS TO A GREAT STATE 


Criss-crossing Iowa is a network of high voltage 
power lines — they are part of a development called 
a “grid”. Using these “expressways of power”, elec- 
tricity fed into this system can be transmitted to any 
locality within the state as required. Industry locat- 
ing in any part of Iowa can be assured of an ample, 
continuous flow of firm electric power the year 
’round to satisfy their requirements. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY....... 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


471 Central National Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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More Power 
to you! 


FROM... 








© IOWA ELECTRIC . Read the full story of 
co : lowa’s Electric Future 


) map 
fend LIGHT = POWER WRITE TODAY, or stop at your 


. = . local power company and get your 
: FREE copy of “The Story of the 
Iowa Electric Grid”, the interesting 
story of the planning NOW to 
assure you of an abundance of 
electric power in the future for 
you and your children. 
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60,000 MORE KILOWATTS AT YOUR SERVICE THIS YEAR . 

Under construction in the Heart of Iowa at Marshalltown, is the steam electric plant pictured above, capable : 

xq of producing 60,000 kilowatts of electric energy when completed. The first unit generating 30,000 kilowatts n 





is expected to be in operation in December of this year, and the second unit bringing the plant in full capacity 
will be completed during the spring of 1955. The electric companies of Iowa are constantly planning for your 
Electric Future. This plant will greatly increase the capacity of the Iowa Electric Grid and offers further 
assurance of plenty of low-cost electric power now and for years to come. 
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Here’s why advocates of 


reapportionment call it 


Our UNREPRESENTATIVE 
LEGISLATURE 


| pend IF somebody told you that 
every law adopted by the Iowa 
legislature since 1890 is illegal? - 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? So crazy 
you think that “somebody” was com- 
pletely off his rocker, wouldn’t you? 

But, absurd as it sounds, it wasn't 
too long ago that somebody did say it, 
that somebody being an Iowa legislator. 
Today many who have studied the mat- 
ter think a good case could be made to 
prove his point. Or, at least, to present 
it so dramatically it would bring home 
to many Iowans that our state does not 
have the representative government the 
constitution says we're entitled to have. 
And that the situation is growing stead- 
ily worse. 

On what grounds can a case be made 
for this seemingly outlandish  state- 
ment? Simple enough. On grounds 
that since 1890 — and perhaps even be- 
fore that — Iowa’s laws have been 
adopted illegally because the state sen- 
ate has not been a legally constituted 
body; on grounds that even today the 
distribution of the senate’s 50 seats is 
not in keeping with the provisions set 
out in Article III of the state constitu- 
tion. (See Section 34 on this page.) 

Sixteen Iowa house members (includ- 
ing five present members) took cog- 
nizance of this in 1951. In a statement 
entered in the House Journal (pp. 1554- 
1555) they pointed out that if the 
Senate was not reapportioned on a 
population basis, ‘the future actions of 
this legislature could very well all be 
nullified.” The signers included rural 
area legislators such as Griswold’s 
highly-respected Gus T. Kuester. 

There’s no such complaint about the 
Iowa House of Representatives. It is a 


by FRANK NYE 


legally constituted body and has been 
all along. There has been talk, to be 
sure, about amending the constitution 
to make house membership reflect 
population more proportionately. But 
no one has even suggested that the 
house isn’t legally constituted as it 
stands today. 

What does this mean? It means that 
because of (1) constitutional restric- 
tions, in the case of the house, and (2) 
non-conformity with the constitution, 
in the case of the senate, Iowa no long- 
er has the firm foundation of true rep- 
resentative government upon which our 
forefathers presumed they were basing 
our system of self-government. 


less than 33 percent of the people. 

To put it more bluntly: A majority 
of legislators, both senators and repre- 
sentatives, representing fewer than one- 
third of the people, can outvote the re- 
maining legislators, representing more 
than two-thirds of the people, any time 
they wish. 

To put it more graphically: Fifty-five 
of Iowa’s 99 counties contain 30 percent 
of the state’s population, have 51 per- 
cent of the legislative seats, pay 10 per- 
cent of the net cost of state government 
and receive 40 percent of all state allo- 
cations. The remaining 44 counties con- 
tain 70 percent of the state’s population, 
have 49 percent of the legislative seats, 


government. We have a legislature in 
which a simple majority of members 
represents a minority of the people — 


pay 90 percent of the net cost of state 
government and receive 60 percent of 
all state allocations. It should be noted, 
in passing, that the five largest of the 


Instead, we have unrepresentative 








The following sections are from Article Ill of the Constitution of lowa: 


SECTION 34. The Senate shall be composed of fifty members to be elected 
from the several senatorial districts, established by law and at the next session 
of the General Assembly held following the taking of the state and national 
census, they shall be apportioned among the several counties or districts of the 
state, according to population as shown by the last preceding census. 
SECTION 35. The House of Representatives shall consist of not more than 
one hundred and eight members. The ratio of representatives shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the whole number of the population of the state as shown by 
the last preceding state or national census, by the whole number of counties 
then existing or organized, but each county shall constitute one representative 
district and be entitled to one representative, but each county having a popu- 
lation in excess of the ratio number, as herein provided of three fifths or more 
of such ratio number shall be entitled to one additional representative, but 
said addition shall extend only to the nine counties having the greatest popu- 
lation. 

SECTION 36. The General Assembly shall, at the first regular session held 
following the adoption of this amendment, and at each succeeding regular 
session held next after the taking of such census, fix the ratio of representa- 
tion, and apportion the additional representatives, as hereinbefore required. 
SECTION 37. When a congressioral, senatorial, or representative district 
shall be composed of two or more counties, it shall not be entirely separated by 
any county belonging to another district; and no county shall be divided in 
forming a congressional, senatorial, or representative district. 
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This is the line-up of lowa’s Senatorial districts as provided by the last legislature. See opposite page for ideal district size. 


44 counties contain 23 percent of the 
state’s population, have 10 percent of 
the legislative seats, pay 49 percent of 
the net cost of state government and 
receive 15 percent of all state alloca- 
tions. 

Moreover, this situation is growing 
more disproportionate with each federal 
census, for the net population of the 44 
counties continues to go up while that 
of the 55 counties goes down. 

For example, 46 of the 55 counties 
lost population between 1940 and 1950. 
The other nine gained. The combined 
population of the 55 counties in 1940 
was 833,588; in 1950 it was 796,658, a 
loss of 36,930. 

On the other hand, combined popu- 
lation of the 44 counties showed a net 
gain of 119,735, jumping from 1,704,680 
in 1940 to 1,824,415 in 1950, due to an 
increase in 23 counties that more than 
overbalanced the loss in the remaining 
21 counties. 

Thus, the net gain in the 44 counties 
more than offset the net loss in the 55 
counties and left lowa with a net gain 
of 82,805 for 1950 over 1940. 

What has this meant legislative-wise? 
Just this: That in 1940 each of the 55 
house members from the 55 smallest 
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counties represented an average of 
15,156 people while today he represents 
only 14,485. The 53 legislators from 
the remaining 44 counties, each of 
whom represented an average of 32,164 
constituents in 1940, today finds him- 
self representing an average of 2,259 
more people, or 34,423. 

In another sense, it means that a citizen 
living in Adams county (8,753 pop.), 
has a 14 times greater chance of being 
elected to the Iowa house than a citizen 
living in Polk county (226,010). Or 
that a citizen living in the Adams-Tay- 
lor senatorial district (21,173 pop.) or 
the Clayton senatorial district (22,522) 
has a ten times greater chance of being 
elected to the senate than a citizen liv- 
ing in Polk district (226,010) and four 
times more than a citizen living in the 
Linn district (104,274), the Woodbury 
district (103,917), the Black Hawk dis- 
trict (100,448) or the Scott district 
(100,698). 

Naturally, the majority of legislators 
representing fewer than a third of the 
population don’t always vote together. 
But they do on occasion. And the grave 
danger to representative government, 
that manifests itself here, is that they 
can vote together any time they wish, 


thus forcing the views of less than one- 
third of the people on the remaining 
two-thirds majority. 

Whether those in the legislative ma- 
jority choose to crack it or not, they 
hold the whip over every piece of legis 
lation, under our unrepresentative sys- 
tem of selecting legislators. 

This is demonstrated more than once 
every legislative session. Perhaps the 
most recent example is as interesting as 
any since it dealt with a problem close 
to all of us — our antiquated highways. 

In the closing days of the 1953 session 
the house debated increasing the state 
gasoline tax two cents a gallon, one cent 
a gallon or not at all. As it became 
evident that the choice was between one 
cent or none, the argument veered to 
how to use the annual $7,500,000 esti- 
mated revenue from a one cent tax. 

It was acknowledged on all sides that 
primary highways were most in need of 
extra money, since the 20-year program 
adopted by the 1949 legislature was 
running behind schedule on primaries 
while the secondary program was well 
ahead of schedule. 

It was finally decided to increase the 
gasoline. tax one cent a gallon BUT 
ONLY ON THE CONDITION that 
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the increased revenue be earmarked ex- 
clusively for use in hard-surfacing 
gravelled and rocked primary roads 
rather than for modernizing the most 
travelled and narrowest paved highways 
where the accident rate was highest. 
Significantly, the vote was 55 to 50 
(three were absent or not voting). 
More significantly, the 55 legislators 
came from counties with a combined 
population of 988,771. The 50 legis- 
lators came from counties with a com- 
bined population of 1,568,076. 

Paradoxically, the formula by which 
population is reflected in legislative 
seats (Adams county with 8,753 people 
has one seat in the house while Polk 
with 226,010 has two) is not the same 
one used for drafting young men into 
the armed forces. Nor is it the one 
employed to determine each citizen's fair 
share of the tax burden. 

It is time we joined such states as 
Illinois in doing something about our 
reapportionment problem. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1954, Illinois citizens voted nearly 
6 to 1 to put the senate under rural 
control and the house under urban 
domination. It was the first redistric- 
ting since 1901. Illinois’ problem was 
similar to that of Towa. 

* * * 

There have been four methods pro- 
posed for making the legislature more 
representative: (1) Make the legislature 
live up to the Constitution of Iowa in 
regard to the apportionment of senate 
seats. While this is mandatory every 
census under the constitution, it has 
been done only three of the eleven times 
it should have been done since 1882. 
And two of these efforts (1941 and 
1953) were only partial reapportion- 
ments. That’s why the Iowa legislator 
argued that the senate is illegally con- 
stituted. The charts on page nine show 
what needs to be done. 

(2) Reapportion the entire legislature, 
making house membership on the basis 
of area, senate membership on the basis 
of population. 

In the last legislature the house 
passed a bill to do this. It would have 
reduced the house seats from 108 to 99 
(one per county) and increased the 
senate seats from 50 to 60 while remov- 
ing the limitation that no county can 
have more than one senator. The pro- 
posal had teeth in it too. A clause pro- 
vided that if the legislature failed to re- 
apportion itself every 10 years the job 
would fall to a committee of elected 
state officials. The bill died without 
action in the senate. 

(3) Give the larger counties more 
seats in the house. 

This suggestion was defeated by the 
house in last session, but the mere fact 
the subject was debated for the first 








time in 40 years shows progress and in- 


. Put both the senate and the These Counties Entitled 


house strictly on a population basis. 


While this proposal has strong sup- to-and Have- 


porters, it does not appear to stand much 0 S t 

chance of gaining headway. ne enalor 
How can we go about getting a re- 

apportionment of our legislature? x POP. 


In the case of the first proposal, noth- 
ing is needed but action by the legis- POLK 226,010 
lature, action actually already manda- 


tory by the constitution. LI N N | 04274 


The other three proposals, however, 


require one of two approaches. WOODBURY 103 O| 7 
js « 


First, the legislature itself with the 
approval of the people can effect a S 100 698 
change. This process requires six years. COTT e 
Each proposed amendment must be 
adopted in identical form by two suc- BLACKHAWK 100,448 
cessive legislatures, then it must be put 


before the people at the next general DUBUQUE 71.337 


election. 


Or reapportionment can be accom- POTTAWATTAMIE 69,682 


plished through a constitutional con- 
vention requested by the people. This 
can only be done on election years end- CLI NTON 49,664 
ing in “0”. The convention, if held 
(in 1920 one was voted, but the legis- WAPELLO 47397 
lature did not call it), can take up the 


matter of revising the constitution. LEE 43 102 
— 


Now, what is the main stumbling 
(Continued on page 48) . 916,529 











The Situation on Senate Seats 


lowa’s 1950 population . . . 2,621,673 Senate Seats .. . 50 
Population per seat . . . 52,421 
Counties over 52,421 ... 7 Their total population . . . 776,366 
(No county may have more than one Senate seat) 
Population rate for remaining 43 seats ...........6.2.. 42,900 


Population range of senatorial districts 21,173 to 226,010 
Population range of one-county districts 22,522 to 226,010 


These Counties NOT These Counties Entitled 
Entitled to-But Have-| | to-But DO NOT Have- 
One Senator One Senator 


* POP. * POP. 


Dés MOINES 42.056 CERRO GorDO 46,766 


MARSHALL 35.611] | ouysoy 45.756 
uasreR 32302] | © 4A 904 
MAHASKA  24.272| | STORY , 


WEBSTER _4424| 
caren eee * 781,057 


























traditional 


The 


estival of Light 


Swedish 


Santa Lucia 


celebration opens the Christmas season 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


NE OF Iowa’s most colorful cele- 
brations is also one of its youngest. 
This year on December 13th, the pre- 
dominantly Swedish town of Stanton 
will hold its third annual Santa Lucia 
festival or festival of light. 

During the day there will be balloting 
for the girl to be selected Santa Lucia. 
Every girl between 13 and 19 is eligible, 
if she is unmarried and the eldest 
daughter in the home and has served 
her family coffee and rolls in bed on 
the morning of the festival. 

In the evening the community turns 
out for the coronation ceremony in the 
high school gymnasium. Only then do 
they know who has been elected. 

After a brief pageant explaining that 
the Santa Lucia festival marks the open- 
ing of the Christmas season, the formal 
crowning takes place. It is followed by 
Swedish songs and folk dances. Many 
of the audience are dressed in Swedish 


costumes. Finally, coffee (inevitable at 
a Swedish celebration) and pastries are 
served. 

The following morning Santa Lucia 
and her six bridesmaids in costume visit 
the shut-ins of the community. 

The Lucia legend originated in Sicily 
and concerns a young girl who was 
killed for being a Christian. She be- 
trayed herself by giving her dowry to 
the poor before she was to get married 
to a rich man. 

The old Swedish tradition has Lucia 
and her bridesmaids go singing from 
house to house to serve coffee and rolls. 
It has changed considerably over the 
years and in many places is mainly a 
beauty contest. 

The Stanton event was started in 1952 
by the Entre Nous Society, a club which, 
despite its name, is composed mainly 
of Swedish women, who want to stress 
the town’s Swedish heritage. 


Nancy Honette, one of the bridesmaids, serves her family coffee and rolls in bed 


in order to be eligible for selection. 


Honette’s farm manager was there on business. 
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Lucia, 


Roberta Nord surveys her court. 
















Swedish mementos in a home display. 










misses coronation. 


Rick Dedrickson, 2, 
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Sani | Lucia, Mary Palmquist (right far background) nearly scorched her hair crowning her. Coronation procession was led by two elves. 





Three big refreshment tables provided coffee, cakes and cookies. 


Everyone who wanted to joined in folk dancing after ceremony. 
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The Grosslockner, Austria's top peak, was climbed by 21 members. Steep snow ridge leading to summit overhangs a drop of 4,000 fi. Right: 


Photos by John Ebert 














HE IOWA MOUNTAINEERS, an unlikely 

group in our mountainless state, had their 
biggest season this past summer by conducting 
two outings — one in Europe and another in 
sharp-ridged Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho. 

This was the 15th season for the University 
of Iowa group and, somewhere along the way, 
their 170th mountain was climbed. 

The principal outing, the European trip, 
began August 12th when members flew from 








Mountaineer group on the summit after a difficult climb of a Swiss peak. h e lo W a M O U 


Snow-covered European peaks : 


prising group in their biggest 
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00 ft Right: Mountaineer 300 ft. up vertical Violet Tower. 


Vi ountaineers 


pean peaks yielded to this sur- 
their biggest climbing summer 


by Nick Thimmesch 


New York. Landing in Munich the group of 
24 moved their equipment into eight passenger 
German Volkswagon busses for a five-week 
climbing trip in the Swiss Alps, the Italian 
Dolomites and the Austrian Tyrols. 

In weather described by European mountain- 
eering experts as some of the worst ever, they 
ascended such major European peaks as the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, Grosse Simelstock, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Janet Lauderdale, Vermont, descends the Swiss Grosse Simelstock by rappelling down rope. 





night on slope of a Swiss peak. Top is 500 vertical ft. up. Deep snow, ice made Monte Rosa tough. Robert Blome adjusts crampons. 


make tough European climbs under adverse conditions because of previous training, some on trips such as one to Canadian Rockies, below. 













In lowa City, John Ebert discusses European expedition. 


Mountaineers eat supper in a hotel in 
the Rosengarten region of Italy. They 
usually pushed small tables together so 
they could eat their meals banquet style. 












Three small German Volkswagen busses 
were used to transport the members in 
Europe. Scene is taken in Switzerland. 


Warren Schrempp, Eugene O’Sul- 
livan of Omaha ascend the Gross- 
lockner in Austria. Soft, deep 
snow made the climb a slow one. 
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Christmas tree brightens stairway at lowa State Penitentiary, Fort Madison. Veteran guard, Ed Daley, approaches hospital door. 


PRISON 


CHRISTMAS 


The holiday season is also a special occasion 


at the Iowa State Penitentiary where food and 


decorations relieve a time of homesickness 


by TOM RUNYON 


HRISTMAS IS a bittersweet occa- 

sion for men in the Iowa State Prison 
at Fort Madison. It is a soul-searching, 
fact-facing, faith-testing experience, at 
once the most important break in the 
year's monotony and the loneliest time 
a cell-bound man can know. 

Crowding their Catholic and Protes- 
tant chapels more than any other time 
of the year, prisoners remember and re- 
gret and resolve to do better just like 
many of their free brothers beyond the 
walls. They listen hungrily to old fa- 
miliar music — from their chapel choirs, 
their inmate orchestra, their radio head- 
sets — as they probably never listened 
as free men. 
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Photos by CARL WATSON 


Prisoner designed and erected decora- 
tions mean more too, somehow, for 
touches of color are not too plentiful 
in prison. From behind the fine mesh 
wire screen of the visiting rooms that 
are unusually crowded at Christmas, the 
prisoners smile reassuringly at relatives 
and friends, before returning to their 
cells to admire cards and letters that all 
but flood the mail censor’s office before 
the holiday. 

Christmas is the only time food can 
be sent inside the walls, and after a 
year of monotonous prison meals, the 
holiday season is a time for feasting. 
The man in a cell who hasn't tasted 
fried chicken or homemade candy for at 





least a year, and possibly for twenty, 
is not joking when he wishes it could 
be Christmas every day. 

Many prisons ignore Christmas, or 
possibly admit one small box of candy, 
but Fort Madison inmates may receive 
five cartons of cigarettes, various items 
of jewelry and clothing and . . . thirty 
pounds of food! Ranging from meat 
and fruit and candy and nuts, cakes and 
pies and jams and cheese, the food comes 
to them from all parts of the country 
each year. From December 15 to 26, an 
inspection crew works almost day and 
night, examining packages and hurrying 
them inside the walls to hungry men in 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Buttons are prepared for marketing in the carding room of the Lansing Co. plant. 





Toys were outgrowth of button business. 


Santa Claus’ Workshop 


Started as a button factory, the 
Lansing Company now devotes 
half of its time to Christmas toys 


by BETTY DEWITT WITTMER 


HILDREN ARE big business at 

Lansing where the Lansing Company, 
Inc., annually produces millions of toys 
for boys and girls throughout the world. 

Any family from America to Africa 
may have a “Lansing Christmas’’ this 
year. Lansing Slik-Toys are favorite 
gifts for all age youngsters. There is a 
wooden train or peg-pounding board for 
the babe in the household, a small iron- 
ing board for sister, and a complete set 
of miniature farm machinery for the 
little man. Also the Christmas pack- 
age may be decorated with bright metal 
bells which were carded by the Lansing 
Company. 
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Nestled against an Iowa hillside two 
blocks from the Mississippi River, the 
Lansing factory owes its origin to that 
very river —for J. M. Turner in 1897 
founded the factory to make pearl but- 
tons from Mississippi River clam shells. 
Developing his grandfather's small plant 
into an important industry has been the 
life work of Leo T. Hufschmidt, now 
president of the company. 

Today only half the business is in 
buttons, as the Slik-Toy line, which was 
started in 1942, has rapidly enlarged. 

In 1938, the firm quit manufacturing 
buttons and became a button-jobber, ex- 
panding into what is considered the na- 


Photos by JOHN JAQUA 


tion’s biggest button business outside 
New York. Buying buttons from every 
part of the globe, the Lansing Company 
places them on cards and distributes 
them to retailers at the rate of some 
25,000,000 cards per year. Precisely 
filed in library-like stacks, the line in- 
cludes at least 180 varieties of buttons 
in as many as ten different size and 
colors each. Colored metal bells are 
carded in another division of the button 
plant. 

Simultaneously, off the assembly lines 
on the other side of the plant, roll 
miniature scale models of tractors, farm 

(Continued on page 52) 














N. P. Skinner, J. C. Brophy and Leo T. Hufschmidt confer on a production problem. Earl Mack makes molds for tractors. 


Richard McKee ladles alloy aluminum into sand molds. The toy tractors are sprayed with paint by Mrs. Otto Pottratx. 
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This smorgasbord table was decorated in a Chris 


os 


tmas theme: Swedish greeting in the background translates “Help Yourself”. 


Here are the recipes of a club in a 


Swedish community 


Mrs. R. Johnson, Mrs. L. Kinney fix. table. 


‘ 


and how they are served 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


VERY YEAR the members of the Tomorrow’s Club in Essex entertain 
their husbands at a smorgasbord. Since most of the members are of 
Swedish descent, the affair is kept as traditional as possible. 

Before the meal, punch is served along with hard tack and an assorted 
cheese plate. The women who are serving (half the club membership takes 
over each year) wear Swedish costumes. Since the party has outgrown the 
homes of the members, it is now held in a church dining room. However, 
members bring along prized antique pieces, mainly Swedish, to provide a 
more home-like atmosphere and to add interest. 

The smorgasbord itself consists of cabbage salad, a relish plate in the 
form of a Christmas tree, stuffed eggs, beef tongue, pickled herring, shrimp 
with a cocktail sauce, cranberry salad molded in a bell shape, lime jello and 
fruit salad, molded salmon salad, lingonberries, cheese — caraway and 
bond, potato salad, Swedish brown beans, meat balls, baked ham, potatoes, 

(Continued on page 50) 








Florence Falk, radio homemaker, faces camera. 





Mrs. Wenstrand and Mrs. Johnson serve ostkaka (curd cake) and kram. 


The Leroy Sars help themselves to appetizers of punch, hard tack and cheese. 
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Cecil Carlson finds stereoscope interesting. 





Ghosts Along the Wapsipinicon 


An Indian love tragedy, memories of famed 
Iowa artists and poets, the relics of fabulous 
estates and picturesque villages give the 


valley of this Iowa river a colorful history 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


ITH EACH season, the Wapsi- 

pinicon River brings new beauty 
to Iowa. Snow-laced willows bend over 
velveted music. Then birds salute 
springtime’s greening banks, and lan- 
guid summer drones beside cool ripples. 
In a short while, autumn’s quiet 
waters reflect flame-lit maples. 


The river’s beauty is not only of 
the present but also of the past, for 
the Wapsipinicon is rich with land- 
marks and legends of those who once 
thrilled to the season’s changes along 
its banks but who now walk only in 
memory. 

In one legend, Wapsi was the beau- 


Stone City’s 20 room Green mansion served as headquarters for Wood's art colony. 





Illustrated by DALE BALLANTYNE 


tiful Indian maiden in love with Pini- 
con, son of an enemy chieftain. Because 
of their fathers’ opposition to the 
match, the two lovers met secretly 
along the river. Finally, in despera- 
tion they formed a suicide pact and 
threw themselves into the very river 
which had so often been the scene of 
their secret trysts. Another version of 
the legend has a rejected suitor kill- 
ing Pinicon with an arrow as he 
canoed with his lovely bride. She 
sprang to his aid and the canoe upset, 
drowning the lovers, but their voices 
are heard by some in the ripples of 
the river named for them. 

Less romantic historians are in- 
clined to believe that Wapsipinicon is 
the Indian word for White Potato or 
Swan Apple, so called because of the 
many white artichokes growing along 
the banks of the river. 

Yet folklore continues to claim sev- 
eral points along the river as the scene 
of the Wapsipinicon legend. One of 
these is Cedar Rock, a large boulder 
about one mile upstream from Quas- 
queton. According to poet and author 
Jay G. Sigmund, who knew the Wap- 
sipinicon valley and its people intimate- 
ly, the spot claimed in folklore most 
often as the scene of the suicide of 
Wapsi and Pinicon is near the old 
George Matsell estate, three miles from 
Viola. 

George W. Matsell was New York 
City’s first police chief in 1845, and a 
prominent figure in the break-up of the 
infamous Tweed ring. There is mys- 


(Continued on page 29) 


Opposite: A boy pulls his pony up 
before the general store in Stone 
City, the only business place left. 
Centerspread: The house on the 
Matsell estate near Viola stands on 
4 point overlooking Wapsipinicon. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


tery connected with his reason for 
establishing an elegant summer home 
in the wilds of early Iowa. A neigh- 
bor has stated that Chief Matsell, as 
he was called, personally told him his 
interest in Iowa was aroused by a 
Jesuit priest's description of the beauti- 
ful countryside around Anamosa. 

Another account tells of a band of 
Iowa Indians who visited the White 
Father in Washington, D. C., and then 
stopped at the Astoria Hotel in New 
York. Their rooms were too stuffy, 
the story goes, and the Indians sought 
fresh air on the fire escapes and up 
on the roof. A _ slightly inebriated 
passerby hastily turned in an alarm to 
the effect that Indians were on the 
warpath to scalp New Yorkers. Mat- 
sell answered the call with his squad. 

The leader of the Indian band in- 
vited him to visit Iowa, and in turn 
Matsell offered to show them the sights 
of the city. It is also said that they 
told him of a wonderful sweet water 
spring similar to the famous one 
sought by Ponce de Leon. To lend 
credence to this account, a spring of 
unusually crystal-clear water is in- 
cluded in the 3000 acres subsequently 
granted by the government to Chief 
Matsell in 1853. 

His mew property extended four 
miles along the Wapsipinicon River, 
and three years later he chose the top 
of a high wooded cliff as the site of 
his Castle Farm, one of the early 
showplaces of eastern Iowa. Huge 
stone piers in the basement supported 
the four fireplaces in the downstairs 
rooms of the two-story frame building. 
A porch extending across the entire 
front of the house gave a superb view 
of the valley and the horseshoe bend 
in the river. 

Each summer Chief Matsell escaped 
from his heavy official duties and 
brought his family to their lowa home. 
Many guests, including Theodore 
Roosevelt, also came to enjoy the sum- 
mer near the Wapsipinicon. Each 
summer added new material to the 
stories about the Matsell estate with 
its butlers and footmen in lavish uni- 
form, the peacocks strutting on the 
green lawns, the theater built for the 
family’s entertainment. There was an 
extensive boathouse, and huge stables 
for racing and pleasure horses as well 
as for carriages ranging in type from a 
surrey to a democrat wagon. Perhaps 
strangest of all for Iowa to accept was 
Chief Matsell’s ironclad rule that any 

(Continued on page 38) 


< A discarded wheel is one of few 


remnants of this once-busy quarry. 
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A unique wood and stone barn of European appearance stands near Matsell mansion. 









Jay Sigmund, the Wapsi's poetlaureate. 


Stone tower still stands on Green place. 


Unaware of the Wapsi’s love legend, a 10-year-old couple think only of fishing. 
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Bucky’s Secret Weapon 


If SUI’s basketball team lives up to high ex- 


pectations this year, a large amount of credit 


can be given to an unusual set of exercises 


by HOWARD GREENWALD 


VEN BASKETBALL is becoming a 

science. The University of Iowa, 
biggest surprise in the midwest last 
season, has developed a ‘‘secret weapon” 
along scientific lines which helped the 
Hawkeyes to second place in the Big 
Ten conference last year, and may 
push the team to the top this season. 


The Iowa gimmick is a new wrinkle 
in training procedure — a new appli- 
cation of ‘weight-lifting’ which gave 
players more spring in their legs and a 
far stronger, higher jump under the 
backboards. 

Use of the weight training program 
was a well-kept secret until long after 


Deac Davis and Roy Johnson work on overhead press to develop upward arm thrust. 










































Photos by GEORGE BLACK 


the basketball season was over last 
year. If it worked, Coach Frank 
“Bucky” O'Connor did not want his 
Big Ten basketball competition to be 
trying the same thing. 

A few other schools have utilized 
weights in training, but there is little 
doubt that Iowa leads in its frequency 
of use and extent of application. 

The results of the weight training 
last season were amazing. So much 
so, in fact, that O’Connor is planning 
to make the weight-lifting a regular 
part of his training program this sea- 
son and in future years. 

The Hawkeyes confounded the dope- 
sters last season as a handful of un- 
tried, inexperienced sophomores, many 
of them playing ball together for the 
first time, suddenly clicked and beat 
the top teams in the midwestern con- 
ference with regularity. The boom for 
Iowa to take the conference title was 
almost fulfilled when the Hawks beat 
Indiana, 1953 NCAA champion - de- 
spite the opposition of Hoosier greats 
like Don Schlundt and Bob Leonard, 
both all-conference and all-American 


selections. 
Iowa finished in second place in the 
conference when Indiana _ defeated 


Illinois in a final battle while Iowa 
was idle. With all last year’s sopho- 
mores returning this season, the boom 
is on again for the Hawks to have an- 
other highly successful season. 

No one at Iowa will credit the tre- 
mendous 1953-54 basketball showing 
directly to the weight training, but no 
one is denying it played an important 
role in Hawkeye basketball fortunes. 

O'Connor was approached with the 
plan by Dick Garth, a graduate stu- 
dent who wanted to conduct the experi- 
ments for a thesis titled “The Effect 
of Weight Training On The Jumping 
Ability Of Basketball Players.” O’Con- 
nor put the weight exercises into oper- 
ation for a six-week period in the fall 
of '53. Garth tabulated the results, 











and the thesis was published in August. 

The facts speak for themselves. 

The exercises added about 2.7 inches 
on the average to the jumping heights 
of the players, and O’Connor feels cer- 
tain that the training “made them 
stronger in the arms and wrists. It also 
made them stronger physically for the 
rugged work under the baskets.” 

Bill Logan, Iowa’s 67” center who 
led the team’s scoring attack with 315 
points, consistently jumped a full five 
inches higher after the exercises than 
he could before. Garth recorded one 
11 foot leap by Logan. A reserve 
player, Clyde Kitchen, jumped 5.33 
inches higher than he did at the start 
of the exercises. 

The following information shows 

the rest of the results among the 
starters. The first figuie is the average 
jump the first week; the second figure, 
the average jump the sixth week; the 
last figure, the average gain. 
CN SOE saci 123.25, 126.75, 3.50 
McKinley Davis ...... 126.25, 129.00, 2.75 
William Logan ....... 126.08, 131.17, 5.09 
Milt. Scheuerman ...117.17, 118.67, 1.50 
William Schoof ......120.83, 123.50, 2.67 
William Seaberg .....115.50, 118.75, 3.25 
(All figures are in inches) 


Three times a week, every player 
went through a set of seven exercises. 
The entire set took about 30 minutes 
to execute. The players also made 20 
jumps each week, ten using their right 





Coach O’Connor watches Bill Logan jump 11’ 1”. 





hands and ten using their left. 

To record the jumps, the players 
first wet their finger tips and then 
jumped against a blackboard. The 
jump was measured to the top of the 
print left on the board. Each man was 
allowed one step before the jump, 
simulating usual jumping conditions 
under the regulation backboards. 

The seven-phase program included 
such strenuous exercises as “clean and 
press,” “curls,” and “walking squats.” 

In “clean and press,” the player 
brings the weight up to his chest and 
raises it above his head several times. 





W eight-trainer 
“heel raise’ to strengthen leg muscles 


Bill Schoof practices 


while Sharm Scheuerman watches. 








Hawkeyes Scheuerman, Johnson, Seaberg exercise for greater arm strength. 


If he is able to lift the bar more than 
seven times, the weight is increased. 
Weights vary in this exercise from 75 
to 125 pounds, depending upon the 
strength of the player. 

In the “walking squats” exercise, 
the player carries a bar bell weighing 
from 100 to 140 pounds on the back 
of his shoulders. Then he walks for- 
ward, alternately squatting with the 
left foot forward and the right foot 
forward. Each player does 20 squats 
each session. 

None of the men seemed to become 
exhausted from the exercises. Garth 
observes that “they make you tired 
right when you do them, but thirty 
seconds later you don’t know you 
went through them.” 

The weights program was worked 
out by Garth; Dr. Charles H. McCloy, 
research professor of physical edu- 
cation; and two of his associates in the 
Iowa physical education department, 
Dr. Frank Sills and Dr. Arthur 
Wendler. 

Garth and Sills strenuously disagree 
with the belief expressed by many that 
work with weights causes an athlete 
to become muscle-bound. “Other stud- 
ies have disproved that theory,” Garth 
says. “Weight training will even in- 
crease your speed. The stronger a per- 
son is, the faster he will be able to go.” 
The unknown factor still remaining is 
the point at which that speed will de- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Mason City Contemporary 





Arizona stone walls flank living room. There is no fireplace. 
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Stone, redwood and lots of glass went into the modern Emil Koerber house in Mason City’s beautiful Willowbrook section. 


Careful planning of this new home takes advantage 


of fine view, provides harmonious decorative scheme 


Photos by JOHN JAQUA 


HE LIVING ROOM of the Emil Koerber home in the 

Willowbrook section of Mason City has a complete wall 
of windows facing the beautiful lagoon in front of the house. 
Windows in the dining room, kitchen and breakfast room also 
frame the view. 

The same type of careful designing that went into the p'ans 
of the Koerber’s house is also evident in its decoration. This 
is particularly noticeable in the use of colors. Soft shades 
of purple, pink and green are used throughout the house. 
Decorator Glenn Lull describes the predominant colors as 
pewter lavender, coral dust and turquoise. 

Modern furniture is skillfully blended in the home with 
many unique accessories. In the contemporary dining room, 
four carved ivory birds set in shadowboxes are the only wall 
decoration. A turquoise-colored lavabo gives relief to the 
bedroom hall. Hand-woven items such as the living room 
draperies and the den’s grass wall covering lend elegance. 

The exterior of the house is built of stone and redwood 
and has a chipped white marble roof. The completely air- 
conditioned house has no basement; the utility room is off 
the breakfast room. 

The Koerbers have a daughter, Melinda, 7, at home. An- 
other daughter, Nancy, is married. 














Compact den has a bookcase 
wall to left with TV set in it. 
A closet wall is opposite 
couch, and windows are on 
right. Green grass-cloth paper, 
gold ceiling, cork floor, bam- 
boo and modern furniture, un- 
usual accessories create an 
unusual and delightful room. 


Kitchen has green ceramic tile 
counters, green and pink tile 
floors. There is a wall oven 
and a range top. Steel cab- 
inets and pink refrigerator 
which was sprayed by a body 
shop are to right of picture. 
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Bird cage above Mrs. Koerber and Melinda holds stuffed bird. Colors include: blue, coral, beige, turquoise. Marble-topped tables, | wood s 


Dining room chairs, drapes have lavender cast. Walls have grass-cloth paper. Bathroom has blue ceramic tile, two basins. 
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es, wood sculpture of horse give accent. Hollyhocks and bird cage baked on ceramic tile of breakfast room add an outdoor touch. 


Melinda’: bedroom (above) is done in 
turquoise blue, black and yellow. Figured 
paper covers one wall. Floors are cork. 
Master bedroom (right) beds are covered 
with coral velvet. Turquoise drapes 
have a bird design. Both bedrooms have 
full closet walls with wood folding doors. 
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Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 





makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 











IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 


DES-MOINES-:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 
Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 


stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 








AT LAST... 


The beauty secrets of glamorous Holly- 
wood Stars revealed by Hollywood’s most 
noted beauty expert ANATOLE ROBBINS. 


For full confidential information write to 
5533 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, California. 








Nasal Congestion Associated With Head 
Colds May Cause Symptoms Of 


SINUS 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER 
Amazing New Treatment — FREE TRIAL 
Thousands have received amazing, fast re- 
lief with this sensational, new treatment, 
from symptoms of hay fever, asthma, sinus 
headaches, pressure in forehead, soreness 
in eyes, cheek bones, top of head, back of 
head and down neck, when caused by nasal 
congestion. Write for 5 DAY FREE 
TRIAL, POSTPAID, no cost or obligation 
to try it except; it is ——- you will mail 
it back, postpaid at end of trial period if 
not amazed with results. 

National Laboratories, Dept. S-33, Galt, Cal. 
Offer not good in California. 
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Bucky’s Secret Weapon 
(Continued from page 31) 


crease upon application of more weight 
training. 

Dr. Sills recognizes that weight train- 
ing is not approved in many places. 
“Many of these boys have been taught 
again and again not to train with 
weights. Many coaches have warned 
the kids to stay away from weights. 
So it becomes part of a psychological 
block and something the boys must 
learn all over again.” 

The researchers sought from the 
very first to reduce the number of 
variables involved in conducting the 
experiment. Ome way they accom- 
plished this was to start the training 
after the team had been out for two 
weeks getting back in condition. At the 
end of that two weeks, they felt the 
players were in peak enough condition 
physically so that further improvement 
due to “routine” practices would be 
at a minimum. Thus, most of the 
credit could logically be given to the 
weight training program. 

At first, says O'Connor, “the boys 
didn’t do too much work because they 
couldn’t see any connection between 
weight-lifting and basketball.” 

Then he corrected himself. “It’s not 
weight-lifting, really,’ he explained. 
“It’s weight training. The experts don’t 
seem to like the term ‘weight-lifting.’ 
It implies muscle-building for a pretty- 
boy effect. Weight training tells the 
story better — it builds muscles to do 
different jobs.” 

The training, even though it is a 
slightly heavier load for the players 
to carry, is nothing new to Iowa teams. 
Coach O'Connor, now starting his 
fourth season as head coach of the 
Hawkeyes, is a great advocate of con- 
ditioning. Before and during the sea- 
son, he has the boys do 50 setups every 
day, has them jump rope, and run up 
and down the steps of the huge field- 
house to strengthen their leg muscles. 

Chuck Darling, who in 1952 was 
named first-string all-American center 
by AP, UP, INS, Look, Colliers and 
the Helms Foundation, trained con- 
sistently under O'Connor. Darling 
jumped rope steadily throughout the 
season to strengthen his legs, and con- 
centrated on wrist curls to strengthen 
his wrists and forearms. How much 
the training helped Darling cannot be 
estimated, but the 6’ 8” center holds 
almost a dozen school scoring records. 

Previous Iowa research in 1948 con- 
vinced Sills and other researchers that 
weight training would improve run- 
ning, throwing and jumping perform- 
ances. From those studies came 
Garth’s piece of work. 


Sills emphasized that basketball 
must be set apart from other sports in 
many ways. First, basketball players 
are usually not heavily muscled. And 
second, basketball is not a body contact 
sport. 

“Football, hockey and soccer are 
body contact sports,” Sills explained, 
“and each has a good deal of inherent 
weight training — merely pushing a 
man around is comparable to a system 
of weight training. Basketball has no 
such built-in ‘pushing’ element.” 

Momentary discouragement comes 
when a player finds difficulty adjust- 
ing to the weight of the basketball 
after a week or so of weight training. 
McKinley “Deacon” Davis, fourth in 
Iowa team scoring with 161 points 
last season, complained he was a little 
tight after a few sessions, but stopped 
complaining when this tightness dis- 
appeared and his endurance improved. 

“Take Logan,” O'Connor recalled, 
“who wasn’t too enthusiastic at the 
start, improved so much that he could 
easily jump with the really big boys 
in the league when he was only 6’ 7”. 

At first, O'Connor himself was skep- 
tical about using weight training. “J 
feared it might be bad for us psy- 
chologically as well as physically,” he 
admitted. “So I decided to try it for 
six weeks prior to the start of the 
season. I thought that if we continued 
it through the season, the strain of the 
exercises plus the games would be too 
much for the boys. And if they lost, I 
figured they might have blamed it on 
the weight training. 

“This year, though,” O’Connor con- 
fides, “we plan to use it all season. 
And our freshman squad will be doing 
the same exercises.” 

Use of the weight training at Iowa 
is not reserved exclusively to the bas- 
ketball team, although the method is 
more systematic and consistent than in 
any other sport. 

Hawkeye wrestlers, swimmers, tennis 
players, trackmen, baseballers and golf- 
ers use the exercises to varying degrees, 
while the gridders and gymnasts, says 
Sills, get enough weight training of 
their own by virtue of the game itself. 

Whether Iowa will be able to cop 
the Big Ten basketball title this sea- 
son is an unknown factor. But most 
of the people close to Hawkeye ath- 
letics are betting on Iowa to make it a 
close race. 

And not a little of this optimism 
stems from the results of the weight 
training program. Iowa researchers and 
O'Connor are eagerly waiting for this 
season to begin to see “if we can get 
some of the boys to jump even higher.” 

Iowa’s secret weapon could well 
mean a Big Ten crown for the Hawk- 
eyes. 
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The Iowa Mountaineers 


(Continued from page 14) 


Tannen Spitze, Jungfrau and Piz Mor- 
tarasch in Switzerland; Grossglockner 
in Austria, the country’s highest peak; 
and Violet Towers and Grosse Zinnen 
in Italy. 

Because of careful planning, utmost 
care and previous training (on summer 
outings and on the cliffs of the Missis- 
sippi Palisades near Savanna, Illinois, 
and Devils Lake,Wisconsin ), the lowans 
did not miss a scheduled climb. Seven 
of them, including two women, even 
made the Matterhorn on a blustery day 
that caused six other parties to turn 
back. They fought their way to the top, 
up icy cliffs and snow that was some- 
times knee-deep. A _ stiff wind and 
avalanches were other obstacles. 

While approximately 300 climbers 
lost their lives last summer in Europe, 
the Mountaineers had only one near 
casualty. Frank Knight of Chicago 
started to fall through a snow-bridge 
over a crevasse on the Jungfrau. Se- 
curely roped, he was pulled to safety 
by other members of the group. ’ 

Because of the 44 pound maximum 
weight limit on planes, the group could 
take only essential clothing and climb- 
ing gear. Special stress was placed on 
waterproof climbing boots and wool 
socks. No sleeping bags were taken as 
all of the mountain regions had huts at 
the base of the peaks, and sometimes on 
the lower slopes, which provided meals 
and lodging. 

The second Iowa Mountaineer ex- 
pedition of the summer, to the great 
Sawtooth range of Idaho, set out on 
August 13th. The group of 86 included 
12 children. Parents split up the baby- 
sitting chore during the trip. 

The club members climbed 12 differ- 
ent peaks, many for the first or second 
time. First ascents included Great 
Mogul, Clockstone Peak, Silicon Peak, 
Alpine Spires and Cirque Lake Peak. 
For the second time in history, the ex- 
tremely tough ascent of Baron Spire 
was made. 

The group explored in an area visited 
by the Mountaineers in 1947. On that 
trip the third ascent of spectacular Mt. 
Heyburn was made and a first ascent 
of the high jagged peak called Mount 
Warbonnet. The club also made 14 
other first ascents and named the peaks. 
One was called Mt. Hancher after 
SUI’s president, ancther Mt. Iowa and 
another Mt. Bush after Prof. Stephen H. 
Bush of SUI. The rest were named for 
members of the outing group. 

Thus far, the Iowa club has made 
more than 400 trips (all financed by 
members alone), some of them into 
areas considered almost inaccessible. 


One of the most rugged was made in 
1953 in British Columbia when many 
of the most difficult peaks on the North 
American continent were ascended 
under extremely adverse weather con- 
ditions. To reach the climbing area in 
the Bugaboo and Bobbie Burns range, 
the expedition of 57 members had to 
transverse 35 miles of the roughest 
mountain country, often using block 
and tackle. 

In 1951, an Iowa Mountaineer ex- 
pedition was the first to climb in the 
Sunset Glacier region of Mt. McKinley 
National Park in Alaska. To reach the 
area the group traveled 8000 miles by 
road (including the Alaska highway), 
450 miles by train (in Alaska with the 
vehicles on flatcars) and 1500 miles 
by boat (returning to Seattle). 

Another important achievement of 
the Iowans is their 1947 Christmas vaca- 
tion expedition into Mexico. Seven club 
members climbed two of that country’s 
loftiest peaks — 18,700 ft. Orizaba 
(third highest in North America) and 
17,894 ft. Popocatepetl in sub-zero 
weather with snow and ice on the peaks. 

While these trips have helped the 
Iowans to establish a mountaineering 
reputation, it was the 1948 assault of 
the formidable Devil’s Tower in Wyo- 
ming that first captured national at- 
tention for them. 

While more than 2,000 sightseers 
watched, the group (including the first 
woman to climb the monument) made 
the sheer, 1,280 feet ascent in ten hours. 


Having pulled up sleeping bags, food 
and water with them, they became the 
first climbing group to spend a night 
atop the tower. 

In 1954, with 1,330 members, the 
Iowa Mountaineers are the fourth 
largest mountaineering club in the 
United States and are well respected. 
Besides their outing activities, the group 
sponsors one of the leading travelogue 
courses in the state. 

The key man is 42-year-old John 
Ebert who spends his working year at 
WSUI in Iowa City. He has served as 
president since 1940. His wife, Ede, a 
registered nurse, has made most of the 
important outings. Her only regret is 
that she must sometimes leave her three 
boys home on the “long trips.” 

The Iowa Mountaineers are now talk- 
ing about an expedition to the Andes. 

“It seems like something to dream 
about,” Mrs. Ebert says. “But then all 
our trips were dreams once.” 





lowa’s Coming Events 








DECEMBER 
9-Jan. 2 Christmas Show, Des Moines 
Art Center 
5 End long-zone pheasant season 
1-12 Bow and arrow deer season. 
10-12 Deer season 
12 Jan. 2 International Photographic 
Salon, Des Moines Art Center 
15 End long-zone quail season 





You'd travel far and wide 


to find a more 


; exceptional 
gift 


faction guaranteed. No C. O. D.’s. 
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Franzenburg Hickory Smoked Meats 


Old World methods carried across the seas half a century 
ago. Choice meats from Iowa's bountiful farm lands. Put the 
two together and you have Franzenburg Hickory Smoked 
Meats—famous the world over for delicacy of flavor unsur- 
passed. “A gourmet’s dream come true.” 
Smokehouse Sampler is a gift supreme: 4 lbs. of superb 
parchment- wrapped, hickory-smoked, country-cured deli- 
cacies. Contains: 14 lb. each sliced ham, dried beef; 1 lb. each 
bacon, sausage; 1 ring bologna. Only $5.25 postpaid. Satis- 


rranzen WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 
P.O. Box 235, Conrad, lowa 
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The Franzenburg 
Old-fashioned 
Hickory Smoked 
hams also 
available, whole 
or boneless 
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Ghosts Along the 
Wapsipinicon 
(Continued from page 29) 

hired man who forgot to address him 
as “Master” would be dismissed im- 
mediately. Under the same rule, his 
children were addressed as Mister 
George, Mister Harry, Mister “Gus” 
and Miss Susan. 

Although Chief Matsell tended to be 
a stern aristocrat, records show that he 
was kind, honest, a gifted conversation- 
alist, refined in manner, patriotic, and 
well-liked for his work in New York 
City where he received several special 
awards from the grateful public. It is 
thought that he lost much of his two 
million dollar fortune unsuccessfully 
defending his position during a tem- 
porary split in the police force. 

After Chief Matsell’s death in 1877, 
his wife and children lived the year 
around at their Wapsipinicon home. 
None of the children married, and 
eventually the entire family was buried 
at Trinity Church in New York City. 

Before his death, “Gus” Matsell 
sold what was left of his father’s 
estate to Colonel C. B. Robbins of 
Cedar Rapids. That was about 1925, 
and the entire place was badly run 
down. The house and other buildings 
still bore faint traces of their original 
color scheme of yellow trimmed in a 
reddish-orange. Colonel Robbins mod- 
ernized the farm and also built a 
beautiful rustic cabin near the river. 
For a few years his son, Lewis, lived 
in the old Matsell house until he was 
recalled to service. After the Colonel’s 
death, Lewis sold the remaining es- 
tate, 1072.1 acres, in 1946 to its present 
owner, Fred J. Witousek, who handles 
properties and investments in Cedar 
Rapids. 

The sign now swinging from the 
stone-pillared gateway reads “Witousek 
Manor”, but Mr. Witousek states he 
bought the place primarily for farming 
purposes. However, he admits that 
he sometimes thinks of restoring the 
now-empty house to some of its former 
grandeur. The picket fence is gone, 
most of the shutters have been re- 
moved, and the house stands lonely on 
its hill. But the original wooden pegs 
and hand-hewn timbers are visible in 
the inner supports of the huge barns; 
the stone foundations show little wear 
from the passing years; and from the 
wide front porch of the old Matsell 
house, the view of the Wapsipinicon 
River is still breathtaking. 

In the 1880's as Chief Matsell’s 
colorful figure gradually became a 
part of the Wapsipinicon’s story, new 
history was being made a few miles 
downstream from his estate by the thriv- 
ing settlement of Stone City. The fine 
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grade limestone from the river bluffs 
was in great demand for railroad 
abutments and buildings, and the quar- 
ries had brought prosperity to Stone 
City. 

J. A. Green, the poor Irish marble 
cutter who had come from Boston in 
1869 to make his fortune in the Dear- 
born quarries, was now ruler of all he 
surveyed. He had brought in 1000 
workers and steam drills to speed up 
the quarrying, and his Champion 
quarry alone was shipping 5000 car- 
loads annually. 

On the highest hill overlooking the 
town, the quick-tempered Green in 
1889 built a fabulous stone mansion of 
twenty large rooms on an estate of 
more than a thousand acres. Full- 
length windows, seven carved marble 
fireplaces, ornamental ceilings, running 
water, copper-lined bathtubs, and 
steam heat with a warming oven in- 
side the dining room radiator made 
the mansion the talk of the country- 
side. Orange trees grew in the con- 
servatory; deer, alligators and all sorts 
of strange pets were kept on the es- 
tate. A big underground stone water 
reservoir had a stone tower above 
ground, a wooden frame on that, topped 
by a windmill whose main spar was a 
60-foot Douglas fir tree brought from 
the west coast. 

At first the mansion was more than 
large enough for the Greens and their 
six children but as Mr. Green’s suc- 
cess increased and he became Senator 
Green, it could not accommodate his 
guests from all parts of the country. 

Down the hill towards the village, 
he erected a combination opera house 
and hotel of fifty rooms. Half a mil- 
lion tons of stone were used to com- 
plete the three-story structure with its 
walls two feet thick. The Cox brothers 
of New Orleans were hired by Senator 
Green to sit on top of the Dearborn 
quarry and paint all they could see of 
the Stone City village; then the re- 
sulting painting was used for the stage 
curtain of famous Columbia Hall. A 
New York musical troupe was brought 
out for the grand opening, and later 
such famous entertainers as Jenny 
Lind and General Tom Thumb ap- 
peared on the stage of Columbia Hall. 

Other imposing white stone build- 
ings were added to the picturesque 
settlement — the church, mill, depot, 
store, school and many private homes. 

But the town met sudden death at 
the turn of the century when Portland 
cement was introduced. The quarries 
closed, and for years Stone City was 
almost deserted. 

Meanwhile, an important event had 
passed unnoticed. Up the river, the 
little village of Waubeek had made 
its bid for fame with the birth of Jay 


G. Sigmund on December 11, 1885. 
When Jay was ten years old, he moved 
to a farm on the Wapsipinicon near 
Central City and there began to store 
up the memories which later appeared 
in his verse, short stories and one-act 
plays. He roamed the woods, learning 
all he could about nature, absorbing the 
fertile beauty of the river valley. 

Later Jay Sigmund became success- 
ful in the life insurance business in 
Cedar Rapids. By 1921 his success as 
a writer was also being established. 
Newspapers and magazines through- 
out the United States printed his 
poems and short stories. The readers 
eagerly awaited his many books: Fres- 
coes, Pinions, Land O’Maize Folk, 
Drowsy Ones, Burroak and Sumac, 
Altar Panels, Ridge Road, Merged 
Blood and Wapsipinicon Tales. 

He wrote of the people and the 
places he knew from Anamosa to 
Quasqueton: the realities of farm life 
along the Ridge Road, the beauty of 
storms, the masters of Old Matsell 
Farm, county fairs, whippoorwills 
along the creek, the relics left by the 
New England sailors who settled 
Waubeek. 

With his family of two daughters 
and a son, Mr. Sigmund spent his 
summers and all the spare time he 
could in a little house in Waubeek be- 
side his beloved Wapsipinicon. To this 
little house he brought many of his 
good friends. One was a young man 
whose boyhood memories at Anamosa 
included seeing the jets of steam flung 
up over the landscape by the steam 
drills at the Stone City quarries. Later 
the young man, who was to become 
a famous artist, had moved to Cedar 
Rapids and from there journeyed to 
Europe, but he always enjoyed visiting 
Waubeek or going on jaunts around 
Stone City. Perhaps it was their mu- 
tual love of beauty which drew so 
closely together the poet, Jay Sigmund, 
and the artist, Grant Wood. 

Those who were fortunate enough 
to know the two, noticed other similar- 
ities. Both were kindly, generous men 
of simple tastes. Quiet and modest, 
they shared a wonderful sense of 
humor, a rich enjoyment of the world 
and its people. It was easy to love 
and respect Jay Sigmund and Grant 
Wood. 

Stone City had changed a great deal 
in their lifetimes. After the quarries 
closed, the millionaire Green met fi- 
nancial reverses and gradually had to 
sell his estate. In 1920 Frank C. Nis- 
sen, a Cedar Rapids business man, 
purchased the 200 acres which in- 
cluded the Green mansion and_ its 
buildings, Columbia Hall, the huge 
three-story stone barn in the valley and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Central Life’s new home office building is faced with agate granite and Mankato limestone. It has five floors and basement. 


Special Section: 
Central Life Assurance Co. 
and Its New Home Offices 


CEN TRAL LIFE: Building For the Future 


Iowa’s Third Largest Life Insurance Company 
Looks to a Solid Past, Sees a Bright Tomorrow 


ee is the great unknown business of Iowa. 
L While most Iowans are vaguely aware of Iowa’s top-rank- 
ing position as an insurance state, few stop to consider the 
significance of this position in terms of public trust, financial 
power and responsibility and complexity of operation. 

This December a new and impressive office building is 
being dedicated in Des Moines to house the Central Life As- 
surance Company, Iowa’s third largest life insurance com- 
pany. This building serves as a symbol of the giant forward 
strides made by Iowa insurance firms. It also demonstrates 
in its design and function the nature of the operation of 
home office concerns. 

The primary purpose of any insurance company is to serve 
its stockholders. To do this it must hire skilled actuaries to 
compute rates, invest soundly, keep up a tremendous cor- 





respondence and maintain an extremely complicated book- 
keeping system. 

Electrical machines help immensely, especially in keeping 
records of policyholders. Some of these wizards can actually 
do a complete billing operation in one step, even to figuring 
the exact premium. 

At the same time, a good insurance company must be a 
good salesman. In an industry deeply concerned with con- 
servative and sound business practices, this is sometimes a 
neglected function. But those who rise to the top and stay 
there, usually have successfully combined selling and serving. 

To a degree, of course, they are combined, just as Central 
Life’s new home office building is designed both to serve its 
public and to sell its ability to do so. Functional as well as 
beautiful, it should serve both purposes admirably. 
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Peggy Boyer finds book in firm library. 


An office working area just before staff moved in. 
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Functional Design Keynotes 


Central Life’s Home Office 


HE NEW home office building of 

the Central Life Assurance Company 
has been built with an eye to the future. 
From the total size to the type of win- 
dows used, it has been planned for 
economical use by a growing concern. 

Located at Sth Avenue and Keosau- 
qua Way, the contemporary-design 
building has five floors and a basement. 
Two of the floors, the second and third, 
are reserved for future expansion. At 
present, they are being rented to other 
businesses. 

Exclusive of the basement (which 
will be used for storage), the building 
has a total of 100,000 square feet of 
space. Nearly 88% of the total space 
is available for office use, an unusually 
high percentage. The rest is taken up 
by utilities (stairs, washrooms, elevators 
etc.). This building is 210 by 108 feet. 

The first floor of Central Life’s new 
home is encased in agate granite from 
Cold Springs, Minnesota. The balance 
of the building is faced with cream 
colored Mankato stone. Each floor has 
a continuous line of double glazed win- 
dows with pivot center mountings that 
eliminate outside window cleaning. 

The interior decorating and color de- 
sign for the building are in a modern 
theme by Glenn Lull. The walls of the 
lobby are of Italian travertine and wood 


~ 


Chairs were left here temporarily. 





paneling. The draperies covering the 
large glass windows match the paneling 
in color. 

Private offices are made of movable 
partitions. Even the wainscoting on the 
outside walls and the columns have re- 
movable panels for ease in reaching 
mechanical installations. 

The office area has a minimum of 
columns. Lighting comes from flores- 
cent strips which give an_ illumina- 
tion of 45 foot-candles at desk level. 
Ceilings are acoustically treated to ab- 
sorb 95% of the noise. They hang four 
feet below the floor above, allowing 
space for the heating-air-conditioning 
pipes and some wiring. Repairmen 
have an easy access to these facilities. 
The steel floors (there is rubber tile 
over them) have a series of channels 
for wires for electrical outlets, telephone 
and intercommunication systems, which 
can be tapped within a foot and half in 
any direction. 

Other features of the office area in- 
clude speakers for background music 
and a central clock system. The music 
is being added because many studies of 
office efficiency indicate that people can 
work better to specially selected non- 
distracting music. 

A central conveyor system runs the 
entire height of the building. It will 


Don Christensen inspects a gauge on om of the 





















automatically pick up boxes of papers 
and automatically discharge them on 
any floor desired. This is particularly 
advantageous in an insurance company 
where a large volume of paper work is 
a necessity. 

On top of the building is a roof area 
which will serve as a sundeck for em- 
ployees. In the insurance business, 
where large numbers of women are 
employed in clerical and secretarial ca- 
pacities, such extra benefits can be very 
important in attracting help. 

Part of the building’s air conditioning 
equipment is also housed on the roof. 
The rest of it is in the basement. Here 
the heating and cooling systems are com- 
bined into a coordinating unit; that is, 
a triple duct system (heating, cooling, 
and return air) uses the same outlets. 
The air conditioning system also hu- 
midifies, dehumidifies and filters the 
air. This is particularly important for 
Central Life which must do everything 
to facilitate operation of many electrical 


on om of the two huge boilers used to heat building. 
























Nurse Joyce Yelsa inspects equipment in medical laboratory. 


machines and to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of records. 

The tremendous boilers are operated 
by gas, convertible to oil if the need 
arises. They are also connected to sup- 
plementary radiators along the outside 
walls of the building which operate when 
the temperature gets exremely low. 

All of the equipment is completely 
automatic and has all of the safety 
devices currently available. 

In the basement there is also a fire- 
proof vault for the storage of Central 
Life’s most valuable papers and a huge 
area for inactive records. The active 


Electrical accounting machines (shown before move) are vital. 





files are on the first floor along with 
the supply, printing and mail sections 
of the company. 

A central core of the building, which 
is uniform on all floors, consists of the 
two automatic elevators, a stairway and 
washrooms. There are also stairways 
in two of the corners. 

The needs of an insurance company 
home office are based around the neces- 
sity for large areas of efficient work- 
ing space. Central Life’s new home 
office building answers this need not 
only now, but also for the foreseeable 
future. 





Crowded ? 















If you're looking for more office space— 
Art Metal “EL” Units give you 5 basic benefits. 


By reducing basic office requirements, up to 30%, permitting 
more people to occupy a given area. 


Flexibility in office rearrangement, at a minimum cost 
Facilitates lighting and air conditioning 

Improves morale by private office recognition 

Provides individual working stations 


Central Life Assurance Co. recognized the value of these benefits. 
Write or call our office Engineering Department today. 


Storey Kenworthy 


309 Locust Des Moines, lowa 
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KOMPAKT 


means 
an extra drawer 


in every file! 


More filing capacity f 
Six drawers instead of 
five...same file height. 8 


More floor space ! 
Same records in fewer 
files saves valuable 
floor space. 











fra drawer 








More efficient filing 
Filed materials are more 
accessible, more neatly 
arranged. 


More attractive files # 
Modern, distinctive de- & 
sign for most pleasing & 
appearance. legal or letter 


See the new KOMPAKT files at: 


wee ee oT Ne ee 


Mlemington Fland 


820 Locust Street, Des Moines 9, lowa 


a 7? hoy, 
— FIVE INTERIORS 


Decorator for Central Life’s 
New Home Office Building 
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Separate the Cream 
The IOWAN’s 100,000 readers 
per issue include the cream of 
your Iowa audience. Investigate 
today. 


























Central Life women enjoy coffee in new lounge. There is a well-equipped kitchen. 
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Central Life’s 


Steady Growth 


INCE THE end of World War II, 

Central Life Assurance Company has 
purchased more than a hundred million 
dollars worth of government, industrial, 
public utility and railroad bonds. Di- 
versified investments have also been 
made in such industries as canning fac- 
tories, farm equipment and farm ferti- 
lizer factories, light and power com- 
panies and toll roads. 

In addition, the number of invest- 
ments in select mortgage loans during 
the same period would be sufficient to 
finance every home in a city the size of 
Keokuk, Marshalltown or Muscatine. 

Such tremendous investments reflect 
the size of the company that has over 
130 million dollars in assets, a surplus 
of over 11 million and 400 million 
dollars of insurance in force. Compare 
this to the end of Central Life’s first 
year of operation in 1896 when the 
company had $2,972 in assets with 
$256,000 insurance in force. 

At the same time Central Life has 
grown from 311 policyholders in 1897 
to over 160,000 today. An office staff 
of two has expanded to 140. The 
punched cards alone, used in maintain- 
ing the files of policyholders for one 
year would cover 12 acres of Iowa 
farmland. 

The growth of Central Life has been 
as steady as it has been substantial. The 
company received a high tribute from 
Charles Fischer, Commissioner of In- 
surance, at the cornerstone ceremonies 
when he said, “I know of no company 
that conducts its business on a more 
ethical plane or is more devoted to the 
interests of its policyholders and their 
beneficiaries.” 

Central Life’s first president was 
Byron Beeson who served briefly in 
1895. David T. Stanley and W. M. 
McFarland also had short terms as pres- 
ident before George B. Peak assumed 
the office in 1897. Mr. Peak continued 
in this position until 1923 and de- 
veloped Central Life into a major com- 
pany. His successors were Oliver C. 
Miller, T. C. Denny and George N. 
Ayres. The latter two saw the con- 
cern safely through the depression years. 

In 1938, E. H. (“Hub”) Mulock be- 
came president of Central Life. He 
brought a new spirit into the company 
and carried it with him on visits to 


every section of the country where Cen- 
tral Life was represented. Now chair- 
man of Central Life, Mulock is also on 
the board of a large number of business 
and civic organizations. 

William F. Poorman became presi- 
dent of Central Life in 1949. He was 
vice-president and actuary under Mulock 
and is continuing and expanding the 
policies of his predecessor. Poorman is 
an ardent hunter, fisherman, photog- 
rapher and an active Holstein breeder. 


“The most sales-minded actuary in the 
country” is the reputation Norman T. 
Fuhlrodt, Central Life’s executive vice- 
president has earned. A forceful man 
with a warm approach, he is also 
actuary for the firm. 

Central Life has 56 general agents 
throughout the country. It is particularly 
strong in the midwest and in the far west. 
In the company itself, 11 different de- 
partments function to service the sales 
organization and the insurance it writes. 





Advantages: 











Picture of 
Efficterncy | «sam vm wm: 


We extend warm congratulations to the | 3. unexcelted writing top. 
Central Life Assurance Company on the | 4. gpace saving 30" depth. 
completion of it’s new and beautiful build- 
ing. Like so many other leading and pro- 
gressive firms, Central Life has chosen to 
furnish its offices with Mode Maker desks 
by General Fireproofing, sold exclusively 
in Des Moines by Koch Brothers. When | 8. Provision for concealed wiring. 
you visit the new Central Life offices, note | , airactive recessed drawer pulls. 
how efficient and well-organized they are. 
You can have that same attractive effi- 
ciency in your office by using Mode Maker 
desks. Call or write Koch Brothers for a 
free catalogue and consultation with one 
of our 20 salesmen covering the State of | 13. Choice of bases for 29” or 
Iowa. Mode Maker offers 15 outstanding 


Metal Desks 
and Tables 


PRINTERS — STATIONERS — BOOKBINDERS 
OFFICE OUTFITTERS — BUSINESS MACHINES 





GRAND AVENUE THIRD TO FOURTH «+ DES MOINES 9, IOWA 





Made Maker 





2. No cigarette burns. 


5. Convenient personal trays. 


6. New improved locking 
mechanism. 


7. Soundproofed pedestals. 


10. Quiet easy operating drawers. 


it. Interchangeable drawers and 
suspensions. 


12. Optional drawer equipment. 


30'2"’ height. 


14. Lustrous finish in decorator 
colors. 


15. Rugged, durable metal 
construction. 
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This board of directors’ table is one of the 
matching pieces in the executive offices fur- 
nished by Ahern-Pershing. It was especially 
made by Stowe & Davis to blend with the mod- 
ern interior of the new Central Life building. 


Ahern-Pershing 
Office Supply & Equipment Co. 


905 Locust Des Moines, lowa 





GOING UP: 





























W e are pleased to have 


had a part in the construc- 
tion of the new Central 
Life Assurance Company 
building. 


O ur firm has completed 
many large commercial and 
industrial electrical instal- 
lations in the State of Iowa 
in addition to numerous 
projects in progress at the 
present time. 


Johnson Electric Co. Inc. 
508 - 12th St. 
Des Moines, lowa 

















W orkmen removed 40,000 cubic feet of earth and formed ang P°"'® 









Work goes ahead after 68 day 1953 all-city building strike. 


Floors are laid. Framework used 11,000 tons of steel. A false ceiling 











ed ang Poured 62 footings. E. H. Mulock breaks ground Sept. 29,’52. 





President W. F. Poorman lays corners 





tone on Oct. 30, 1953. 























CENTRAL 
LIFE 

ASSURANCE 

COMPANY’S 


New Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 





ANOTHER MAJOR LANDMARK | 
IN IOWA'S CONTINUED 
PROGRESS 


Constructed by 


ARTHUR H. NEUMANN 
& BROS. INC. 


General Contractors 














Des Moines, lowa 


















































Theseare the doors 





CENTRAL LIFE 
ASSUIRANTE 
COMPANY 





that SERVICE built 


For more than 58 years, the Central Life Assurance Company 
has provided constant, dependable service to its policyholders, 
to its employees, to the state of Iowa and to the nation. 


Sound business policies and alert leadership have combined 
to assure the steady growth of this company upon which so 
many depend. 


The doors shown above are the main entrance to the fine 
new Central Life Building recently completed in Des 
Moines. They are a symbol of the progress of Central Life 
which has made this completely modern building 
not only possible but necessary. 


Service built it, and it is built to serve. It provides 
an efficient workshop for employees in an 
atmosphere conducive to good service. 


The doors are always open. We hope you will 
_ visit us soon. 












611 FIFTH AVENUE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Ghosts Along the 
Wapsipinicon 
(Continued from page 38) 

miscellaneous buildings. Many of the 
quarry workers’ stone and frame 
homes were torn down and the land 
was plowed. The mansion and the 
adjoining ground served as a camp 
site for the Campfire Girls before the 
present Camp Hitaga was purchased 
in 1931. The Boy Scout Camp Mish- 
awaka also used the mansion as head- 
quarters for several years, and ‘spook 
hunts” in old Columbia Hall were 
sometimes a part of the adventure for 
the Scouts. But for the most part the 
old stone buildings drowsed content- 
edly in the sheltered valley. 

Then in 1930 Grant Wood made the 
valley world famous with his painting, 
“Stone City.” The next few years 
were especially productive ones for the 
artist, but he also found time to carry 
out his dream of an art colony in the 
Middle West. His good friend, Jay 
Sigmund, was especially sympathetic 
with the idea because he also believed 
that artists should try to express the 
region in which they lived. By 1932 
Grant Wood’s dream became a reality 
in the Stone City Art Colony. 

The Colony required the help of 
many people, financially and otherwise. 
The Carnegie Foundation granted 
$1000 to the project, and the official 
sponsorship was provided by the Iowa 
Artists Club in cooperation with the 
Cedar Rapids Little Gallery. All the 
instructors offered their services free; 
they included Wood, Edward Rowan 
from the Carnegie Foundation, Adrian 
Dornbush, Marvin Cone, Arnold Pyle, 
Leon Zeman, David McCosh, Florence 
Sprague, John Bloom and Francis 
Chapin. 

Grace Boston, business manager for 
the first season, helped publicize the 
project with radio talks and _ teas 
throughout the Middle West, featuring 
Wood, Rowan and Dornbush. 

The Green mansion came to life as 
the colony headquarters with the third 
floor as a men’s dormitory and wom- 
en’s sleeping quarters on the second 
floor. The rest of the house was used 
for classrooms, kitchen, dining room 
and recreation. In the basement a 
lithographing and picture-framing shop 
was set up. The family icehouse, with 
the wooden roof replaced by skylights, 
served as studio and classroom. 

When the enrollment exceeded the 
accommodations of the mansion, old 
Hubbard ice wagons from the horse- 
drawn era were brought from Cedar 
Rapids and placed in a line from the 
mansion to the old stone water tower. 
The artists quickly added personal 
decorations to their unusual ice wagon 


homes: gay designs, flower boxes, awn- 
ings. On the side of his new home, 
Grant Wood painted red velvet cur- 
tains, tied back to reveal a brightly 
colored rustic scene with a buck deer 
poised on one pillar of stone, an Indian 
brave on another and snowcapped 
mountains in the background. 

Old Columbia Hall was used for 
square dances and for exhibitions of 
the art colony’s work the first season. 
Plans were made to produce melo- 
dramas on the famous stage. 

During the second season, the ar- 
tists’ work was exhibited in the Green 
mansion icehouse, and the cellar store- 
room for meat became the Sickle and 
Sheaf, a popular gathering place for the 
colonists when they weren’t attending 
the informal lectures or sketching the 
beautiful countryside. The rafters of 
the Sickle and Sheaf were decorated 
with scrolls of pigs, chickens and corn- 
stalks (still visible today), and the 
huge meat hooks lining the stone walls 
were the only reminders left for the 
ghosts who might return from the ’80’s. 

To the artists who studied there, the 
colony represented true achievement. 
To the many visitors, it brought a 
pleasant realization that artists could 
be likeable and their paintings, under- 
standable. But from a financial stand- 
point, the colony met with difficulty. 
Plans for a third season in 1934 had 
to be dropped. The painted ice 
wagons were moved to an adjacent 
farm and used as chicken houses; later 
they were burned. The Green man- 
sion again belonged to the ghosts, and 
Grant Wood became very busy in his 
new work as Iowa director of New 
Deal art projects and instructor at the 
State University of Iowa. 

After the gay doings of the art 
colony, Stone City had time for only 
a short nap before there was a rumor 
of a gold discovery in the basement of 
old Columbia Hall. Without actual 
ownership, Emmet Peacock of Ana- 
mosa had been using the place as a 
dance hall until he reported he had 
found gold flakes in the basement 
clay. In 1934 he brought in a miner 
with 21 years experience to set up 
$14,000 worth of gold-mining machin- 
ery. The miner said he had never 
seen a more perfect natural layout for 
gold than the Wapsipinicon Valley 
offered. Big plans were made for a 
200-ton daily capacity, but neither the 
plans nor the gold in sufficient quan- 
tity materialized. A few years later 
the old landmark was sold to J. F. 
Heabel and Company of Cedar Rapids 
and torn down for the material in it. 
An REA booster station now stands on 
the site. 

Again Stone City fell asleep. During 
the summers the noted American poet, 


Paul Engle, and his wife, the former 
Mary Nissen, sometimes brought their 
two small daughters to the Green man- 
sion. Paul Engle also knew and loved 
Jay Sigmund. After Mr. Sigmund’s 
fatal hunting accident in 1937, it was 
Paul Engle who wrote the words for 
the memorial stone placed by many 
friends near the old stone store in 
Waubeek: “To Jay G. Sigmund who 
by the goodness of his living and the 
beauty of his writing gave back to the 
people of the Wapsie Valley that joy 
which they had given him, 1885-1937.” 

Five years later a simple headstone 
in Riverside Cemetery at Anamosa 
read, “Grant Wood 1891-1942.” 

At Stone City today two of the 
quarries are being operated by DeWees 
and Weber and by Pulver and Barnes; 
the limestone is still rated the best in 
the state. Last January a government 
economy measure closed the post office 
in the old stone building erected by 
Senator Green in 1887, but Postmaster 
C. H. Dearborn, whose grandfather 
helped found Stone City, continues to 
operate his friendly general store in 
the building. He recalls that Grant 
Wood often painted the green hillsides 
from the building’s wide stone stoop 
on hot summer afternoons. 

Most of the 95 inhabitants of Stone 
City objected to the closing of the post 
office. As one said, “There’s too much 
history here for that.” But government 
measures are not always concerned 
with history or ghosts or legends. 

Undisturbed, the Wapsipinicon con- 
tinues to wind its beautiful way 
through Iowa. Sometimes in the half- 
light of early morniug, fingers of grey 
fog shroud the trees along the banks 
and blend the black water and the pale 
sky in a strange suspended world of 
indistinct forms, a world such as that 
expressed by Jay Sigmund in the last 
stanzas of the poem he called his 
favorite, Morning Mists on the Wapsi- 
pinicon: 

“Each soft mist-cloud is a soul 
Wafted back to carry warning 

To the dreamer on his knoll, 
Charging him to keep each morn- 


ing. 


Charging him to clutch these dreams 
Which shed colors at their leav- 


in 
When the ghost-braves send their 
screams— 
When their fawn-eyed mates start 
grieving. 


Such a cool grave for the rest 
Of a world-whipped, tired rover: 
Silver mist-clouds for his breast 
When his last black night is 


over.” * 
*Used by special permission of Mis. Jay G Sigmund. 
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Was the World’s First Flight 


Over an lowa Pasture? 


HE WORLD'S first airplane flight 
may have been in a wooden heli- 
copter over an Iowa pasture. 

On July 4th, 1886, August Werner, 
an Imogene cabinetmaker, climbed into 
a flying machine he had constructed to 
give a public demonstration of his in- 
vention. Although several hundred 
townspeople and nearby farmers wit- 
nessed the event, it is still a matter of 
dispute whether the machine actually 
flew. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
the German-Polish immigrant was an 
inventive genius and aviation pioneer. 

Little is known about Werner him- 
self. He seems to have been a rather 
quiet, introspective man. Some say he 
had a streak of religious fanaticism. 

He was noted around Imogene as an 
excellent craftsman and apparently 
had a successful woodworking business. 
Sometimes he would lead visitors to 
his shop into a back room and show 
them a small wooden model he had 
constructed. The hand-carved mecha- 
nism, it was said, was able to lift it- 
self several inches off the table by 
means of overhead propellers or 
screws. 

Word also leaked out that Werner 
was building a full-size flying machine 
based on the model. 

It was finally completed in the sum- 
mer of 1886. Flushed by the success 
of his working model and keyed up 
by the completion of a task that had 
occupied him so long, Werner had no 
doubt that his inventive genius and 
skilled craftsmanship had produced a 
machine that could fly. 

Fully aware of the importance of the 
first flight by machine, he invited the 
public to witness the event on the 
afternoon of July 4th. The news spread 
quickly by word of mouth. One ac- 
count of the demonstration came from 
a man who, as a boy, had walked 
seven miles to be present. 


18 


The flying machine was carried to 
the top of a hill in the east part of 
Imogene where a large crowd gathered 
on the holiday afternoon. While the 
audience waited expectantly, Werner 
seized the opportunity to let them know 
of the importance of the occasion. He 
made a heady speech in which he 
boasted that he woud take dinner with 
President Cleveland in Washington 
and supper with the Kaiser in Berlin. 

Then he mounted his contraption 
and started to pedal furiously. Four 
strong arms began to revolve by means 
of a series of gears. Then suddenly 
the wooden cogs burst — and with 
them Werner's dream. 

The question that still hovers over 
the demonstration is whether the 
machine actually left the ground be- 
fore the cogs snapped. Charles Ab- 
bott, who died in July at the age of 
89, claimed that the contraption ac- 
tually got about four feet in the air 
before the cogs broke. He said that 
the machine dropped to the ground in 
ruins. Abbott was 21 at the time. 

The only other witness to the event 
who can be found is John Delehant of 
Shenandoah who was 14 at the time. 
Delehant says that the machine never 
actually left the ground. His view is 
upheld by an interview with another 
witness, R. R. Armstrong, published at 
the time of Werner's death. 

Shortly after his disastrous exhibi- 
tion, Werner’s mind began to give way. 
On December 3, 1886, he was admitted 
to the state hospital for the insane at 
Clarinda and remained there until his 
death 45 years later. 

He never lost his skill as a cabinet- 
maker, however. Werner continued to 
work at his craft while hospitalized 
and often sold some of his products. 
Through the income from these sales 
and wise investments by a Clarinda 
banker, he managed to accumulate an 
estate of $13,500. 





Unrepresentative Legislature 
(Continued from page 9) 
block in the system itself? 

The big difficulty lies with reappor- 
tionment of the senate. The members 
of the house are elected every two years 
and represent only one county. The 
nine largest counties are entitled to an 
extra seat. It is an easy matter to make 
the switch when, a new, more populous, 
county enters the rank of the top nine. 

On the other hand, senators are elect- 
ed in staggered terms of four years 
and usually represent more than one 
county. Except that no county can have 
more than one senator, this branch is 
based on population. The principal 
confusion over reapportionment arises 
over the problem of joining counties, 
whose present senators have different 
length terms, into a new district, re- 
membering always that the counties in 
one district must be contiguous. 

For instance, if we try to add county 
A (which is now represented by a sen- 
ator whose term expires in 1955) to a 
senatorial district comprised of counties 
Y and Z (which is now represented by 
a senator whose term expires in 1958), 
county A will be represented for about 
two years by a senator for whom it 
never had a chance to vote. 

Under the prodding of Senator Fran‘ 
C. Byers of Cedar Rapids and former 
State Rep. Fred Schwengel of Daven- 
port, a way has finally been found to 
iron out this conflict in the constitution. 

The legal aspects of the problem are 
too involved to go into at length here. 
At first, proponents of reapportionment 
thought they had a way out in supreme 
court decisions from Washington and 
North Dakota, but the Iowa Attorney 
General ruled eary in 1953 that they 
were not applicable to Iowa. Now a 
new concept has been advanced which 
maintains, in simplified terms, that 
counties are composed of individual 
citizens and are not a person in them- 
selves. Citizens often are temporarily 
represented by someone for whom they 
had no chance to vote — when they 
move to another city, for instance. 
Therefore, it is imposing no undue 
hardship on the citizens of a county to 
be represented (temporarily) by the 
senator of their new district without 
having been able to vote for him. 

This legal hurdle was overcome by 
Robert L. Stoyles of Des Moines and 
Frank R. Kennedy of the University of 
Iowa's College of Law. The summer 
issue of the Iowa Law Review contains 
a complete outline of the views of these 
constitutional lawyers. In the same 
issue Dr. Robert F. Ray of the Institute 
of Public Affairs at SUI and an assis- 
tant, George B. Mather, present a prac- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tical approach to the senate’s problem. 
Their research was requested by Byers 
and Schwengel. 

Byers plans to use this background 
material in 1955 when he again at- 
tempts to bring about a total reappor- 
tionment of the senate. 

The 1953 session saw some positive 
steps including moving Grundy County 
from the Grundy-Black Hawk district 
to the Tama-Benton district. This gives 
Black Hawk County (which includes 
Waterloo and Cedar Falls) the lone 
senator it has deserved since the turn of 
the century. 


Franklin County was also moved — 
from the Hancock-Cerro Gordo-Frank- 
lin district to the Butler-Bremer district. 
This still leaves Cerro Gordo (Mason 
City) tied to another county when it is 
entitled to a senator by itself. 

There are other encouraging signs in 
the general interest the reapportionment 
problem is arousing. throughout the 
state. One valuable study was contri- 
buted by John Culver of Cedar Rapids 
in writing a Harvard theses. 

In the early history of our country. 
as every school child learns, a lot of tea 
was thrown into the Atlantic Ocean one 


evening by a band of patriots who 
didn’t like being forced to pay taxes to 
the British government in which they 
were allowed no representation. 

“No taxation without representation” 
was their rallying cry. 

In Iowa we cannot say that we have 
“taxation without representation” be- 
cause that would not be literally true. 
But we can say in complete truth that 
we have taxation without fair repre- 
senation and that, unless the situation 
is remedied, our dream of represen- 
tative government will continue to re- 
main only a dream. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
| Dubuque, lowa 


| A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

| For school catalog write Director of 

| Admissions. 


——COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE-—__—_ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
| ness, parish werkers’. Write director of 
| admissions, 





CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 








——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa | 

| 

| 


| A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational .. . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. | 





LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrace to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 





| 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





——WESTMAR COLLEGE— 
Le Mars, lowa 
Established 1900, co-educational li be ral 


arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 








Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics .. . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. | 


——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE — 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery | 

Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. | 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 





——WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
| sional training. Christian service and so- 
| cial work, home making, rural living, and 
| teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
| since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
| successful. 


-——DRAKE UNIVERSITY ———_——_, 


Des Moines, lowa | 
A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: | 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, | 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE———— 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





-——CENTRAL COLLEGE 


GRINNELL 








Pella, lowa 


1853—1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
| gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
dary and el tary. 











o « « « Siew 1046 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 








——— PALMER SCHOCGL—_—_—___—__ 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL —_- 

or Home for Backward and 

Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—CO-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 


——SIMPSON COLLEGE———___ 
Indianola, lowa 





Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





| 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your furture school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
| these. They will be glad to supply 
| you with literature without obligation. 
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AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 

AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 

AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


MARSHALLTOWN-—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m. - 9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 








1900 
TIMES EVERY 
MINUTE 





Northwestern Bell customers in Iowa 
make more than 2,750,000 calls a day—that’s 
an average of over 1,900 calls every minute 
of the day and night. 

Mothers getting household chores done 
quickly — business men transacting busi- 
ness — farmers checking prices and order- 
ing machinery parts — emergency calls and 
friendly chats — whatever the occasion or 
need, the telephone faithfully carries your 
messages near and far. 

It’s your cheapest personal service. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 




















Smorgasbord 


(Continued from page 22) 


lutfisk, potato sausage (potatis korv), rye bread, strawberry 
preserves, Swedish tea ring and molded butter patties. 

The dessert table includes ostkaka or curd cake, spritz 
bakelser cookies, mover wagon cookies, Swedish mints, fruit 
cake and coffee. Even the sugar cubes are decorated with 
the Christmas theme. 

Here are some of the recipes. In Swedish Essex, they are 
considered among the best for each dish: 


POTATIS KORV (Potato Sausage) 


314 teaspoons salt 
134 teaspoons pepper 
1 teaspoon sage 

1 teaspoon allspice 


5 lbs. ground lean pork 
8 cups ground potatoes 

(4 lbs. potatoes partially 

cooked ) 

2 or 3 large onions ground 

(optional ) 

Mix well the above ingredients. Using a sausage stuffer, 
stuff mixture into casings which have been rinsed well. Tie 
ends of sausages, making them any desired length. These 
may be frozen or canned or prepared to serve at once. 

To serve—prick casing in several places so they will not 
burst, and cook in boiling water for 25-30 minutes, then 
brown in skillet and slice into approximately 2-3 inch pieces. 
This should make from 85 to 90 servings. 


AKTA MANDELSPAN (Mover Wagon Cookies) 


cup sugar 
cup butter Flour to make a soft dough 
teaspoon baking powder —approximately 2-2\4cups 
tablespoons sweet milk Y4 teaspoon lemon extract 
eggs (reserve 1 egg white 1% teaspoon vanilla extract 
for frosting) 
Cream butter and sugar. Add beaten eggs (with 1 egg 
white reserved for frosting) and milk. Sift baking powder 
with flour. Add to batter and add flavoring. Roll out 
dough, cutting in strips, approximately 2 x 414 inches. Place 
on baking forms (rounded tins—like top of covered wagons). 
Frost with seven minute icing and sprinkle with assorted 
colored bead cake decorations. 
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SWEDISH MEAT BALLS (Kottbullar) 


1 pound round steak 2 cups milk 

4 pound lean pork 2 egg yolks, 1 white 

3 tablespoons onion, chopped 114 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter Y4 teaspoon white pepper 
Y, cup bread crumbs 

Grind beef and pork together two or three times. 

Melt butter in skillet and saute onions until golden brown. 
Soak bread crumbs in milk. Add meat, egg, onion, salt and 
pepper and work mixture 15 minutes. Place in refrigerator 
for at least 2 hours. 

After cooling, shape meat mixture into very small balls. 
Fry in butter until browned evenly. Remove each panful of 
browned meat balls to saucepan and clear skillet with a little 
water before starting next panful, saving pan juice so obtained. 

Serve with or without brown gravy made of stock. 


GRAVY 


Pan juice ¥%,-1 cup cream or milk 
1 tablespoon flour Salt, white pepper 

If using the gravy, place meat balls in hot, deep serving 
dish, over which pour the gravy. 
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SWEDISH COOKIES (Spritz bakelser) 
1 cup butter 3 egg yolks 
24 cup sugar 2% cups all purpose flour 

Cream butter and sugar. Add egg yolks and mix well. 
Add flour. For flavoring use 1 tablespoon finely ground 
almonds or vanilla extract. 

Put dough in cookie press. Using the star cutter, press in 
continuous line on the baking sheet, and then cut and shape 
into wreaths as desired. Bake in 350° oven until lightly 
browned. 


OSTKAKA (Curd Cake) 


3 gallons fresh whole raw 6 egg yolks 

milk 1 cup sugar 
144 tablets Hansen’s rennet 21!4 cups sweet cream 
2 cups all purpose flour 114 teaspoons almond extract 

Dissolve rennet in 3 tablespoons tepid water. Make a thin 
paste of flour and milk. Heat milk until lukewarm. Stir 
paste into milk. Add rennet to milk and stir only until mixed. 
Let stand until curded. 

Cut through curds and put curds into colander, draining 
off whey. Combine beaten egg yolks, cream, sugar and 
flavoring. Add to curds. Pour into buttered baking dish. 
Bake in 350° oven for 114 hours or until inserted silver knife 
comes out clean. Serve with kram ot imported Swedish 
hallon saft. 


KRAM 


2 cups juice— grape, wild 1 cup sugar (for sour juice) 
grape or raspberry 4 tablespoons cornstarch 
24%4 cups water 


SWEDISH STOCKFISH (Lutfisk) 


3 pounds soaked lutfisk 
Salt, water 

Cut the soaked and prepared fish into medium pieces. 
Place pieces close together in cheese-cloth and sprinkle with 
salt. Bring very slowly to boiling point and simmer 10 - 15 
minutes. Drain and remove bones and skin. Serve with 
white sauce. 


WHITE SAUCE 


2% cups milk or half milk 
& half cream 
Salt, white pepper 


3 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 


RYE BREAD (Ragbrod) 


6 cups rye flour Y; cup fat or butter 
2 cups white flour ¥4, cup molasses 
2% cups milk 4 cup sugar 
2 yeast cakes 2-3 teaspoons fennel seed or 
114 teaspoons salt aniseed,pounded. (optional ) 
Dissolve yeast cakes in 44 cup lukewarm milk. Melt fat, 
add remaining milk and heat until lukewarm. Pour into 
large bowl, add molasses and sugar and half of rye flour and 
mix well. Add yeast, salt, seeds (if seeds are used) and re- 
maining flour gradually. Beat well until smooth and firm. 
Cover with towel and allow to rise in warm place until al- 
most doubled in bulk. Turn out onto floured baking board 
and knead well. Make into loaves, prick with fork and let 
tise. Bake in moderate oven 350° for 1 hour. 
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you can f go wrong 


when you give 


TM OWAM 


this Christmas 


WHAT could make a nicer or more 
economical gift this Christmas than 
a subscription to the handsome 
IOWAN? And this is not just one 
gift, but six different and welcome 
gifts. For just two dollars we will 
enter a year’s subscription for any 
name on your list and send them a 
colorful Christmas gift card just be- 
fore Christmas. We will also check 
all gifts for duplications. So many 
people you know will appreciate an 
IOWAN subscription. 


Send enclosed order blank TODAY 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1945 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

Of The IOWAN published bi-monthly at Shenandoah, lowa for September 30, 1954. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher W. D. ARCHIE, Editor DAVID E. ARCHIE, 
both of Shenandoah, Iowa. 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporatd firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be given.) Sentinel Publishing Co., 
W. D. Archie, Mrs. W. D. Archie, R K. Tindall, Blanche Alden, Mrs. V. R. 
Seeburger, all c/o Box 446, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting: 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

DAVID E. ARCHIE, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1954. 
LORAN J. MOORHEAD 
(My commission expires July 4, 1957) 
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Prison Christmas 
(Continued from page 18) 


their cells. Other prisons see Christmas 
packages as a threat to security, but 
practically no contraband has been 
knowingly sent to men in Fort Madison; 
each package is carefully examined, but 
no dope or hacksaw blades have been 
found. 

Each year some three hundred men 
are overlooked by their families or 
friends, but even they receive a small 
package from the inmate-supported can- 
teen. (The canteen pays for decorations, 
too; taxpayers are not “hurt” by the 
Christmas activities.) Sometimes pack- 
ages are sent to “forgotten” prisoners by 
friendly and often anonymous outsiders. 
Too, prisoners invariably share their 
“Christmas groceries” with those less 
fortunate. The giving is not one-sided 
at Christmas, either — convict hobby 
workers labor for months making gifts 
for loved ones beyond the walls, sending 
thousands of dollars worth of items 
through the mail office. 

Christmas is many things in prison. 
It is men putting up little bits of hoard- 
ed tinsel or begged evergreen in odd 
corners of their shops, falling into in- 
trospective silences or laughing suddenly 
and unexpectedly like small boys. It is 
the old lifer looking back across almost 
endless years to better times and finding 
something like comfort in memory, and 
the young first-time-loser trying to see 
Christmases in his future through the 
terrifying fog of a long sentence. 

It is the father, husband, son or 
brother concealing pain and longing 
with Christmas smiles, trying desperate- 
ly to reassure someone beyond the thirty- 
foot walls. It is the aged mother dab- 
bing quietly at tears as she leaves a son 
behind in the visiting room; the young 
mother fussing over her baby, fighting 
back the tears as she waves back bravely 
toward the husband whose face is 
pressed against the window for one last 
glimpse of her before she leaves the 
prison. 

It is the young hopeful and the old 
hopeless—those who laugh and joke and 
plan, and those who try to keep apart, 
hiding their troubles, pretending Christ- 
mas means nothing to them. It is the 
man who quietly reads his Bible, or 
keeps time as he listens to the radio, or 
grins widely around a chicken drumstick, 
or paces the cell floor in savage, suffer- 
ing silence. 

In prison, Christmas means different 
things to different men, just as it does 
in the free world. But to all of them, 
except for that other, all-important day 
when the gates swing open to freedom, 
it is the most anticipated day of the 
year. 
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Santa Claus’ Workshop 
(Continued from page 20) 


wagons, mowers, plows, discs, har- 
rows, combines, cornpickers and ma- 
nure-spreaders—over 30,000 a day, with 
little trains and a few other toys pro- 
duced at a lesser rate. 

Key personnel include the keen-witted 
president with “brains in his fingers,” 
Leo Hufschmidt, 68; John Brophy, 38, 
vice-president and sales manager, who 
with Mr. Hufschmidt is also a descend- 
ant of the founder; young Norbert Spin- 
ner, plant superintendent; and Floyd 
Johnson, who is in charge of the foun- 
dry where the company makes all its 
own aluminum castings. Hufschmidt 
and Brophy own the controlling interest. 

Visitors are welcomed at the plant. 
Everyone who tours the light, airy fac- 
tory and streamlined offices on Main 
Street and the foundry on the riverbank 
asks the same question: How did a but- 
ton business turn to making toys? Let 
John Brophy, dynamic manager of sales 
tell you. 

“It was sheer accident,” declares 
Brophy. “At the time, we were making 
some costume jewelry as a sideline and 
had a limited amount of woodworking 
equipment on hand when World War II 
started. Mr. Hufschmidt, who enjoys 
designing, whittled out some wooden 
jeeps and army cars, just for fun. In 
the same spirit, we took them to a va- 
riety display in Chicago. 

“Well, we found ourselves in the toy 
business overnight! We had to work 
fast to handle the orders. Like Topsy, 
the line ‘just grew’. We made some 
toys from wood and a few from plastic. 
After V-J Day, we had to decide wheth- 
er to stick to toys or not. We stuck! 
Because metal was available again, and 
we prefer its sturdiness, we decided to 
make our toys from aluminum.” 

Now the well-built Slik-Toy line cen- 
ters about “wheel goods,” the Lilliputian 
scale models of farm machines. Oliver 
corporation is the largest buyer. Min- 
neapolis-Moline, Massey-Harris and 
Ford Motors are also important pur- 
chasers. 

The Lansing Company has around 
15,000 active accounts for its two lines 
and keeps 25 button-and-toy salesmen 
on the road from coast to coast in the 
United States and three in Canada. 
Chief outlets are the farm implement 
manufacturers, independent variety 
stores, toy shops, syndicates like Wool- 
worth and Kresge and jobbers. Postage 
and freight costs alone in 1935 totaled 
over $50,000. 

“Our selling peak is June through 
October, but manufacturing continues at 
a fairly steady pace all year long,” ex- 
plains Brophy. “We plan our output 





at the first of the year and must gamble 
on expected sales.” 

In addition to the factory and busi- 
ness office on Main Street, the Lansing 
Co., maintains a foundry by the river- 
side and two warehouses where its prod- 
ucts can be stockpiled until ordered. A 
single order from an implement maker 
like Oliver may include as many as 
400,000 toy machines. Though some 
orders are shipped out by mail or freight, 
the majority are trucked from Lansing. 

As colorful a figure as one of his 
company’s products is the president. 
Tall, slim and white-haired, Leo Huf- 
schmidt keeps an active control of the 
plant, often designing a new machine or 
process to improve the output. 

Hufschmidt has a deep love for the 
river which started his career. He built 
his own houseboat, a steel-hulled, lux- 
uriously appointed cruiser with radio 
and phone communication system, tele- 
vision set in the lounge, a competely 
equipped galley, and sleeping and eat- 
ing accommodations for 12 persons. He 
and his wife enjoy cruising up and 
down the river, tying up wherever the 
fancy strikes them. 

Hufschmidt had so much fun build- 
ing the boat, that he has now started 
another in the yard beside his foundry. 
Lansing residents fondly whisper that 
the houseboat hobby may sometime turn 
into another important sideline of the 
Lansing Company. 

Employing 250 persons, 95 per cent 
of whom live in Lansing, the company 
is the lifeblood of the quiet little Iowa 
town. Directly or indirectly, all Lan- 
sing’s 1800 residents depend upon the 
unusual combination of industries for 
their existence. 

A large percentage of the employees 
are women, many of whom are over 50 
years of age. The firm offers such 
employee benefits as paid vacations, 
two daily “coffee breaks” and a life- 
insurance plan paid by the company. 

Though working entirely with mil- 
lions of tiny buttons, bells and toy parts, 
the Lansing Company operates at a 
high speed and precision in an at- 
mosphere that might be envied by many 
major industries. 





The sparrow hawk, smallest and 
one of the most common of our 
hawks, is the subject of John 
Huseby’s bird drawing this issue. 
Though most of them migrate 
further south during the winter, [ 
quite a few stay in Iowa all year. 
They are quite conspicious for their 
habit of perching on fences and 
telephone poles along the roads, as 
well as for handsome markings. 
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